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M By CHARLES TURLEY 

The Voyages of Captain Scott With an Introduction 4 Sir JAMES M. BARRIE. 
The name of Robert Falcon Scott occupies an honorable place as that of a man who dared much and who accom- 
plished much. But to those who knew him, the sterling qualities and the inherent lovableness of the man counted 
for more than his ability. It is this side which the author has emphasized, and as a result offers a biography of one 
who was a notable hero and, what is far more rare, a lovable hero. With many illustrations. $2.00 net. 


The*Story Behind The Real 
the Verdict . Argentine 


By pes. | By 
FRANK DANBY - J. A. HAMMERTON 
A new figure in detective Says the distinguished Eng- 
fiction—a gentleman detec- ms lish critic, Sir W. Robertson 
tive. As good as the well- ‘ YU Nicoll, “It is out of sight 
worn gentleman  burglar— 4 ‘ a / the best book ever written 
and new. j GY on the Argentine.” 


$1.35 net. sil e/ Up Illustrated. $2.50 net. 


The Wooing of The South 


lal! 











Something very difficult for an author to create 


Rosamond —A REAL OPTIMIST. But he has been cre- Americans 
Fayre ated, he exists, and he will be marked and re- B 
y 


By membered. You will find him in W. H. KOEBEL 


BERTA RUCK George Barr McCutcheon’s A timely and valuable dis- 


Author of “His Official Fiancée” Delightful Novel cussion of South Americans 


h an un- | E as a homogeneous people. 
Eoechatiee ish aot poe s80- M R B | N CG There are 57,000,000 of them. 
eial secretary to write her e What are their characteris- 
love letters. Clever! Illustrated by James Montgomery Flagg. 368 Pages. $1.35 Net tics? The author answers. 


$1.35 net. Illustrated. $3.00 net. 


The Life of Bernal Diaz Del Castillo By R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM 


Based on Castillo’s True History of the Conquest of New Spain, which has reposed unmolested for years in 
Guatemala. A valuable addition to the history of the Conquest of Mexico, written by Cortes’ right-hand man. 
Tilustrated, $2.00 net. 


Finland and the Finns By ARTHUR READE 


Life in Finland in different grades of society, Finnish literature, painting, and music, the commercial aspect of 
the country, and the political activities of the Finns, with particular discussion of the peculiar problems they have 
to meet—these are a few of the topics taken up in this well-written and entertaining volume. Illustrated. $3.00 net. 


The Partitions of Poland By LORD EVERSLEY 


770. 


A history of the three partitions of Poland—between Russia, Prussia, and Austria in 1772; between Russia and 
Prussia in 1793; and, again, between Russia, Prussia, and Austria in 1795. It is an eventful and tragic story of 
world-wide interest, and the appearance of the work at the present moment, when attention is again so largely focussed 
on Poland, is very opportune. 2.50 net. 


The Soul of Europe A Character Study of the Militant Nations By JOSEPH McCABE 


The course of the great European war has brought surprises which remind us how little the peoples of Europe 
know each other. Germany has stumbled into a tragedy largely through its ignorance of moral factors—of the spirit 
of Belgium, for instance, and the moral temper of England. Servia and Russia have equally surprised friend and foe. 
The special psychological study of each of the fighting nations, in the spirit of the modern science of the psychology 
of races, makes “The Soul of Europe” a particularly valuable and timely book. $3.00 net. 
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COMMENTARY TO 
MEDIAVAL DOCUMENTS 


hy L.BO WIENER, Professor of Blavte Lan- 
guages and IAteraturca at Harvard University 
Svo. Cloth. 225 pages. $3.25 net. 

A discussion of Germanic philology bas- 
ed on a study of a large amount of docu- 
mentary evidence. The volume should 
prove useful not only to philologists, but 
also to students of Germanic law and 
economic history. 
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Just Published 


BEN JONSON 


The latest volume of the Master- 
pieces of the English Drama Se- 
ries. Feurx E. SCHELLING, Gen- 
eral Editor. With introduction 
by Ernest Ruys, Editor of “Dek- 
ker’s Plays.” 

574 pages. 70 cents 
This edition presents four plays which rep- 

resent Jonson at four distinct summits of his 
comic invention:—‘‘Every Man in His Hu- 
mour,"" ‘‘Volpone or the Fox,’’ ‘“‘Epicoene 
or the Silent Woman,’’ and ‘‘The Alchemist.’’ 
The introduction discusses briefly the position 
that Jonson holds in the history of English 
drama and then passes to a consideration in 
rather more detail of each of his great come- 
dies. The text follows the best editions with 
modernized spelling and punctuation. The 
lines are numbered, and at the end of the 
volume there are notes and a glossary. 
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Grnae) 
A Literary Middle 
English Reader 


Edited by Albert 8S. Cook, Professor 
of the English Language and Lit- 
erature, Yale University. 


Specimens of what is best worth 
reading in English literature between 
1150 and 1500, with ample editorial aids, 
and a conspicuously larger amount of 
actual literature than is presented in 
any other current Middle English 
reader. 

Just Published. 


554 pages. $2.00 
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SELECTIONS FROM CARLYLE 


Edited by 5. B. HEMINGWAY and CHARLES 
SEYMOUR, Professors in Yale University. 
The volume contains the better part of 
Sartor Resartus, one hundred and sixty pages 
of The French Revolution, and Yorty pages of 
Past and Present, with notes and summaries. 
Cloth, #4200 pages. 75 conta, 
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Rare Books, Autographs, Manu- 
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FOR SALE: 


Fit fer a University or Public Library, 


The De Reuter Library 


IMPORTANT MODERN 
BOOKS 


Chiefly in French and German: 
me: jee being strongly bound and 


About 11,000 Volumes in all. 
Comprising Mathematical Werte, 2,600 


vols. (one of the fullest Collections Modern 
Writers in ewtstence) ; err as ani 
Lexicons. 1,200 vols.; and Archaeel- 


(chiefly ss able ‘nestreted works 


egy, 960 vols. 
History, 1,950 vols.; other sub- 


in folio or 4to); 
jects, 5,280 vols. 

MESSRS. SOTHERAN, having just bought the 
above Library, are prepared to sell it en dloe, or 
in sectiens according to subjects. 


HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 
BOOKSELLERS TO HIS MAJESTY THE KING 
43 Piccadilly, LONDON, W., ENGLAND 
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IMPORTANT BOOKS OF 1915 


BE SURE TO ADD THESE TO YOUR LIST 














MISCELLANEOUS 


The New Russia 


By ALAN LETHBRIDGE. Net, 85.00 
“Russia the Land of the Future’’ is the au- 
thor’s cry, who sees in the vast untouched for- 
ests and mines and unused water-power of 
Russia the great storehouse for civilization’s 
needs in the 20th century which the Western 
United States were in the 19th. In fact, he 
makes us realize the country as something 
vastly greater and more valuable to humanity 
than has been hitherto recognized. 


Attila and the Huns 


By EDWARD HUTTON. Net, $2.00 
Attila, in the fifth century A.D., destroyed 
more of the works of civilization than any 
other human being has ever done. He created 
a huge Empire of savage tribes by means of 
which he ruined the Eastern Roman Empire, 
devastated Gaul, bathed Northern Italy in 
blood, and yet he failed in each one of his 
great undertakings. A terrible and yet splen- 
did story of savage devastation finally stem- 
med and conquered by the courage and patience 
of civilization. 


Religion and Reality 

By J. H. TUCKWELL., Net, $2.75 
A sincere and courageous attempt to place the 
‘“‘Absolutism’’ which is the fundamental tenet 
of all religious and all mystic philosophies on 
a strictly rational basis. The author in his 
argument shows a remarkable power of acute 
and even destructive criticism in dealing with 
the inconsistencies of Pragmatism, Bergson- 
ism, and other non-Absolutism systems. 


Frederick the Great and 
His Seven Years’ War 


By RONALD A. HALL, Net, $1.50 
Although a century and @ half has passed since 
the close of the Seven Years’ War, its simi- 
larity in broad outline to the Great War of 
our own time makes it of first need for study. 
This, especially because Frederick's work is 
the Prussian Officers’ Testament, their calcula 
tions are based upon its reasoning, while the 
ideals it portrays have become national. 


Between the Lines 


By BOYD CABLE. Net, $1.35 
These are sketches of actual war operations on 
the field of battle, which make clear and vivid 
to the reader of imagination the exact mean- 
ing of the bald phrases in the official reports 
of the different war offices. These pictures are 
simply superb, there is no other word to 
describe them. They are horrible, of course, 
but one cannot find any note of exaggeration 
or a wish to accumulate horror for horror’s 
sake. They make one understand exactly what 
modern war is, and, as such, they ought to be 
of permanent value, as there has not as yet 
been any other book which even approaches 
them in this power. 


The Story of CanadaBlackie 


By ANNA P. L. FIELD. Net, $1.00 
Introduction by Thomas Mott Osborne. 
A truly wonderful as well as a wonderfully 
true story is this. True is it not only to the 
facts in the case, but to the deepest facts of 
the human soul. His letters here reveal in 
quick flashes the very heart of prison reform. 


The Undying Story 


By W. DOUGLAS NEWTON. Net, $1.35 
Depicting the famous retreat of the British 
from Mons to Ypres. Possibly the most vivid 
and remarkable piece of descriptive work tbe 
War has produced. 


France in Danger 


By PAUL VERGNET. Net, 81.00 

superior value of this volume is in the 

large number of quotations from German writ- 

—_ = an evidence of the German spirit in 
13. 








** Camille des Moulins ”’ 


A Biography, by VIOLET aes 8vo. 
Net, $5.00 
A carefully and interestingly written biography 
of one of the principal figures in the French 
Revolution, and a man who seems to have been 
primarily responsible for the public outbreak 
which led to the taking of the Bastile. 


ATreatise on Hand Lettering 


By WILFRID J. LINEHAM. 4to. Net, 83.50 
The object of this book Is to minister to the 
actual needs of drawing offices by means of 
direct practice in the kinds of lettering most 


required by engineers, architects, and sur 
veyors. 

The Human German 

By EDWARD EDGEWORTH. Net, 83.00 
“A book that meets a more real need at the 
present moment than ever before in our 
history, since it brings to the foreground some 


of the admirable traits of the German people.’ 
—Review of Reviews. 


Modern Germany 


By J. ELLIS BARKER Net, 83.00 
Fifth edition revised to date of the best sum 
mary in print of Germany's problems and 


policies, the causes of her successes and failures. 


The Interpretation 
of History 


By LIONEL C. JANE. Net, 81.75 
A record of progress from the conflict of in 
dividuals through that of nations toward ulti- 
mate universality. 


The Nomads of the Balkans 


By A. J. B. WACE and M. 8. THOMPSON, 
Net, 85.00 
well-illustrated volume on the 
Kutso-Vlacks, a Southern branch of the Rou- 
manian people. It is a study of value to the 
anthropologist as well as to the library reader 


The Solitaries of 
the Sambuca 


By DANIEL MAULDSLEY. Net, 82.00 
Prefatory note by Montgomery Carmichael. An 
extraordinarily interesting search for the Will 
of God, 


The English Essay 
and Essayists 


By HUGH WALKER. Net, 81.50 
An important addition to the series already 
including Dr. Schelling’s The English Drama, 
Saintsbury’s The English Novel, Rhys's Eng- 
lish Lyrtec Poetry, etc. 


Practical Mysticism 


By EVELYN UNDERHILL. 
Author of ‘‘Mysticism,’’ etc. 


An able and 


Net, $1.00 


For the great general public this is the true | 


key to mystic power, by its most eminent mod 
ern interpreter. 


The School of Arms 


By ASCOTT R. HOPE. Net, 81.50 
A series of thrilling narratives of the adven 
tures of boys in their teens in battle, showing 
how war stimulates the courage, resource and 
determination of young patriots. 


Katrinka 


By HELEN E. x Net, 81.25 

New volume in “The Little Schoolmate’’ Series. 
Describes vividly life in a snowbound Russian 
village under the shadow of the dreaded Cos- 
sacks and among the simple, warmbearted and 
credulous folk of the countryside. Then later 
the little heroine makes ber way to Petrograd 
and grows up there, so that practically the 
whole picturesque range of Russian life can 
be thoroughly realized by the young reader. 


| 
| By MARJORIE BOWEN, 


| IMPORTANT F 


ICTION 


NEW NOVELS 


Aladore 


By HENRY NEWROLT. 


Net, #2.00 


A charming romance with a spiritual meaning, 


tells 
} meeting his Lady 
last attained to 


Eve Dorre 


By EMILY VIELE STROTHER 
Paris in the sixties, when 
capital of France, seen 
ean Girl 
who grew up there, 
in Bargundy, which 
mantic honeymoon. 


Two Sinners 


Aladore. 


was the 


which makes it almost an allegory 
of Ywain's struggles and successes, 
Althne, and how 


by an original 
(now a well-known Maryland woman) 
and an ¢ 


The story 
bis 


too be at 


Net, #1.35 
it was just the 
Ameri 


nchanted chAteau 
scene of her ro 


By MRS. DAVID RITCHIE. Net, 81.35 

The plot is one of essential simplicity: its dis 

} tinctive interest and appeal is derived from the 

deft and graceful manner in which the story ts 

told. All of the characters are felicitously 

drawn, and the elements of pathos and humor 

which enter into it are handled with much 
skill, 


Blindstone 


By R A. FOSTER-MELLIAR. 
‘An important work of fictlo 
large and enduring lines of | 
it has wit enough to keep it 

tury.’’—North American. 


Some Women and 


Net, 81.35 
h, constructed on 
iterary art And 
sweet for a cen 


Timothy 


By H. B. SOMERVILLE. Net, #1.35 
Timothy, a wealthy young man of important 
social position, comes home after a big came 
expedition of many months and discovers that 
his brother bas got tangled up with a pretty 
widow of doubtful antecedents To set the 
youngster free from the fascinating siren, he 
arranges to make pretended love to her him 
self, and does with unexpected results, that 
cause a whole series of entertaining complica 


tions, leading to a deep, 


satisfying love-stor) 


The Little Mother 
Who Sits at Home 


Edited by the COUNTESS BARCY 
piece in color. 12mo. 

A mother’s thoughts, put 

| white to help ber think, tell 

of the unguesse! sacrifices she 

her boy a gentleman. These 

| posted letters of a lonely, 

| to her only child, as baby, tx 


down in 


selfless little 


NSKA. Frontia 

Net, #1.00 
black and 
the joy and pain 
suffered to make 
posted and un 
widow 
yy, and map, are 


written with her very life's blood 


The Young Man Absalom 


By E. CHARLES VIVIAN. 
‘Well worth the reading 
and social economy."’ 
Preae. 


The Tollhouse 


By EVELYN 8ST. LEGER 
The story of an old-fashioned 
the squire at the big house 
the village. and what came to 
War, 


j 
| 
/ 
| political 
| 
} 
| 
| 


of every 


and 


Net, 81.385 
student in 
Philadelphia 


Net, £1.00 
English village, 
the people in 
them during the 


portrayed with tenderness and charm 


Carnival of Florence 


“It must appeal to all who 
i spell of that city of memories 
fact and Gction Into a picture 


and colof.’’- 


Hermaia 
A Study in Comparative 


By COLIN McALPIN, 


-London Times 


Net, 81.45 
have known the 
blending 

full of movement 


Esthetics 
Net, 83.450 


An attempt to «systematize the world of art; 


to establish the reign of law 


| beauty, especially in the field 


tablish a canon of criticiam. 


in the realm of 
of music to e 
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Better Cigars 
for 


Less Money 





My rare Havanas—un- 
purchasable in any store— 
cost you half what they 
should because you and I 
deal together personally. The deal- 
er's profit gees to you. 

Yet you get that same delightful 
cigar myself have smoked for 
over 40 years. Today 12,000 dis- 
criminating smokers say I am «@ 
full-fledged connoisseur. 


I’m Hard to Please 

This business was started by my 
friends who used to depend on me 
to divide up my private stock. The 
circle grew. Before long I kept a 
friend in Ouba busy selecting only 
the finest tobacco. 


plants grown 
Vuelta district—noted for its most 
expensive tobacco. I sold over 2,- 
000,000 cigars last year. 

Since I pay no salesmen’s sala- 
ries or expenses, I can afford to sell 
my private monogram J.R.W. ° 
tela for $5.00 per hundred, $2.00 
for 60; charges prepaid. That's not 
far from cost. 


Decide {for Yourself 


Once you smoke a few of my 
cigars—so mild and sweet—you'll 
want more. Not merely because you 
eave 30% to 560%, but because they 
measure up to your most critical 
standards. Because they 
are all uniformly en- 
Joyable. 





















J. ROGERS WARNER 
981 Lockwood Bidg. _ (Buffalo, N. Y. 
Bice 


Eeract 











HOTEL POWHATAN 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 




















Penn Ave., 18th & H. Sts., N. W. 


Overlooking White House Grounds. 


. Mew, 

absolutely . Cemvenient to theater 

and fashionable shopping districts. 
EUROPEAN PLAN 


Rooms, detached bath. ...$1.50, $2.00 up 
Rooms, private bath .. ....$2.50, up 


Ask for Souvenir Booklet with Map 


E. C. OWEN, Manager 


Diet and 
Digestion 


Indigestion and Constipation are so com- 
mon—they cause so much needless pain and 
suffering—and lead to so many ills more dan- 
gerous, that Dr. John Harvey Kellogg has 
written a book telling how Constipation and 
Indigestion may be relieved and prevented. 
Dr. Kellogg is the greatest authority in the 
world on diet and digestion. He has invented 
many health foods, and for nearly forty years 
has been Superintendent of the Battle Creek 
Sanitarium, where he has had opportunity to 
observe, treat, and prescribe for thousands of 
cases. This means that Dr. Kellogg writes 
from experience—deals with facts, not theory. 
The teachings of Dr. Kellogg’s book, “Colon 
Hygiene,” are easy to follow right in your 
own home. He tells you the dangers of Con- 
stipation and Indigestion—how to remove 
their causes—and natural methods of relief 
which are easy to apply. Reading this book 
will profit you. Nearly 400 pages. Many il- 
lustrations, diet table and full instructions 
for exercise, rest, and sleep. Cloth, $2; half 
leather, $4. Order to-day. You take no risk. 
Return book at once for prompt refund if 
not satisfied. Order from 


Goop HEALTH PUBLISHING Co. 
7810 W. Main St. Battle Creek, Michigan 


ART IN AMERICA 


FOR OCTOBER NOW READY 


Included in this issue are critical opin- 
ions by recognized authorities, together 
with fine reproductions of Flemish and 
Spanish paintings by the Master of the 
St. Ursula Legend, Mazo, and Ribera in 
New York; of Italian Paintings attribut- 
ed to Deodato Orlandi, Guido da Siena, 
and Bonaventura Berlinghieriin the Jar- 
ves Collection, and Seventeenth Century 
Indian paintings and Persian paintings 
by Sultan Muhammad, Mirak, and Bih- 
zad in the Boston Museum, as well as 
works attributed to Rogier de la Pasture 
and Gerard David in the Fogg Museum 
and canvasses by Francisco Herrara the 
Elder and Pablo Legote in a private col- 
lection at Larchmont, N. Y. 

Dr. R. Meyer-Riefstahl continues his 
study of the Early Textiles in Cooper 
Union with a chapter devoted to Egyp- 
tion Tapestries. 

Bi-Monthly, 85 a Year, $1 a Copy. 


1790 BROADWAY NEW YORK 



































The complete descriptive cata- 
logue of the Publications of the 
Yale University Press is just pub- 
lished. It will be sent, postpaid, to 
any address upon request to 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


209 ELM &8T., 
NEW HAVEN, CONN, 


SPENCER FULLERTON BAIRD 
By WILLIAM H. DALL, Octavo, 19 illus., $3.50 


The life of the great naturalist, the friend of 
Agassiz and Audubon, the head of the Smithsonian 
Institution, the of the Fish Commissien. 

with eminent 


With much interesting corres: 
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Papal Rome 
By 
MRS. CHARLES MacVEAGH 


(Ready Immediately.) 

One of the most character- 
istic features of the Eternal 
City is the numerous and 
often magnificent fountains 
served by the exceptionally 
abundant water-supply. of 
Papal Rome, particularly, 
these monuments may almost 
be said to summarize the 
story. Mrs. MacVeagh has 
treated them in this sense as 
well as describing them with 
artistic sympathy. 

Illustrated by Rudolph Rw 
zicka. $2.50 net. 


The Life of Robert 


Louis Stevenson 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


By JACQUELINE OVERTON 


The romantic story of a 
life of adventure that never 
lost its “eternal spirit of boy- 
hood.” 

$1.00 net. 


What I Believe 


and Why 


By WILLIAM HAYES WARD, 
D.D., LL.D. 


“It is doubtful whether the 
literature of apologetics con- 
tains any better work than 
this.”"—Jndependent. 


$1.50 net. 


The Fountains of 


CONSTANTINOPLE 


OLD AND NEW 
By H. G. DWIGHT 


“It is treasure-trove. ... It is comprehensive. It is the 
record of a city written by a man who has lived much of his 
life within and about its strange, storied walls. And first, 
and last, and foremost, it has charm.”—New York Times. 

Profusely illustrated from a series of most remarkable 
photographs. In box. $5.00 net. 


THE RECONCILIATION OF GOVERN- 
MENT WITH LIBERTY 


By JOHN W. BURGESS, LL.D. 
Formerly Professor of Political Science and Constitutional Law 
at Columbia University. 


The purpose of Professor Burgess is to show within the 
compass of a single volume what all the states of the world 
have done for the solution of the great problem defined in 
his title and present concisely the stage in that solution at 
which he has arrived. At this moment the book is a docu- 
ment of special interest. $2.50 net. 
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Felix O’Day 
By F. HOPKINSON SMITH 


“A simple plot that never 
relaxes its interest, characters 
80 fully alive that they seem 
like personal friends, and an 
optimistic spirit of good-will 
that lingers like a strain of 
sweet music. It will rank with 
the best from this author's 
pen.”——New York Times. 


Illustrated. $1.35 net. 


The High Priestess 
By ROBERT GRANT 


“This book is absorbing, 
unusual, thoroughly contem- 
porary, and an exceptional 
plece of literary artistry.”— 
Review of Reviews. 
$1.35 net 
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HEART OF EUROPE 


By RALPH ADAMS CRAM 

Nothing could be a more timely or valuable contribution 
to the knowledge of what the great war means than this 
book. The description of the cities like Liége, Louvain, 
Malines, Rheims, Laon, Soissons, and Namur, which have 
been victims; of Amiens, of Bruges, Ghent, Antwerp, and 
Brussels, which have been endangered, is eloquent far be- 
yond the mere marshalling of facts and pictures; it is not 
possible to read it without a thrill of deepest sympathy with 
Mr. Cram’s love of what he describes and his sense of its 
loss or peril. 
32 illustrations and photogravure frontispiece. $2.50 net. 


By GEORGE BIRD GRINNELL 

Mr. Grinnell’s “The Fighting Cheyennes” is the result of 
almost a life-work on the part of the author, one of the first 
living authorities on the American Indian, and is the first 
full history of a great and typical Indian tribe whose rela- 
tions, struggles, and wars have involved at one time or 
another not only most of the other Western Indians, but 
the whites in many of their most famous campaigns—those 
of Miles, Crook, Custer, etc. With maps. $3.50 net. 


FRENCH MEMORIES OF EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY AMERICA 


By CHARLES H. SHERRILL 
This volume, based upon the memoirs, and other forms of 
recorded observation and commentary, of those French men 
and women who visited this country between 1775 and 1800 
—many of them to assist in our war for liberty—iorms an 
extremely vivid, lively, and instructive presentation of this 
most interestiag period of our history. /ilustrated. $2.00 net 


Socialized Germany 
By FREDERIC C. HOWE 


“A timely, most interesting, 
most valuable book. ... 
Interesting because it treats 
of its subject in a readable 
way with great clarity of 
thought and admirable re- 
straint in expression; it is 
valuable because it is a guide 
to the future, the future that 
begins when war ceases and 
for which we should prepare 
now; it is timely because it 
delineates the German peril 
to the United States.”—Bos- 
ton Transcript. 


$1.50 net. 


Through College 


on Nothing a Year 


Literally Recorded from a 
Student’s Story 


By CHRISTIAN GAUSS 


The frankness, character, 
and real practical bearing of 
some conversations that he 
had with a _ self-supporting 
student on his experiences so 
impressed Professor Gauss 
that he was led to carry them 
further, and to obtain the stu- 
dent’s permission to have a 
verbatim record of them pub- 
lished. This very human and 
illuminating document now 
furnishes one of the most in 
teresting and significant books 
on the subject—one which 





will be thoughtfully and 
widely read. 
$1.00 net. 
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The Crown of Life 


By 
GORDON ARTHUR SMITH 


This story of how a mod- 
ern girl found herself, with 
its peculiar attraction of style 
and surprising play of wit, 
announces the appearance of 
an American novelist of re 
markable ability and inde 


pendence. 
$1.35 net. 


The Real Man 
By FRANCIS LYNDE 


“*The Real Man’ belongs on 
the top shelf of the season's 
books of the strenuous fic 
tional life."—N. Y. World. 


$1.35 net. 
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Summary of the News 








Ae we write, there is every indication that 
the present week may prove the most mo- 
mentous one in the fortunes of the Allies 
since Gen. Joffre rallied his forces at the 
Marne. Rumors of dissension in the British 
Cabinet and severe criticism of the Govern- 
ment’s diplomacy in the Balkans culminated 
on Tuesday in the definite announcement that 
Sir Edward Carson, the Unionist Attorney- 
General from Ulster, had resigned. For some 
days previous Sir Edward had ostenta- 
tiously absented himself from meetings of the 
Cabinet. Early comment on the withdrawal 
of the Attorney-General took the view that 
the dissension in the Cabinet was not over 
the question of conscription, but over the Gov- 
ernment’s policy in the Balkans. Further 
complications were added to the situation by 
the news on Tuesday of Mr. Asquith’s illness. 





Simultaneously with the news of Sir Ed- 
ward Carson's resignation came the an- 
nouncement by the official press bureau that 
Gen. Sir Ian Hamilton, the British Command- 
er-in-Chief in the Dardanelles, had been re- 
called to England “to report,” and that Major- 
Gen. Sir Charles C. Monro had been appointed 
to succeed him. Rumors that the campaign 
in Gallipoli might be abandoned and the 
troops transferred to the Balkans have been 
abroad for the past week and received addi- 
tional currency through a suggestion that this 
course should be adopted, made by Lord Mil- 
ner in the House of Lords on October 14. On 
the same day in the House of Commons Sir 
Edward Grey made a statement on the situa- 
tion in the Balkans, giving a résumé of Allied 
diplomacy there during the war. 





In France, also,a Cabinet crisis arising out 
of the Balkan situation has been narrowly 
averted. As a result of friction in the Cabinet 
over the foreign policy of the Allies, the 
resignation of M. Delcassé, the Foreign Min- 


» ‘ster, was announced to the Chamber of Depu- 
ties by Premier Viviani on October 13. M. 


Viviani himself has assumed the portfolio of 
Foreign Affairs in addition to the Presidency 
of the Council. A considerable amount of 
criticism was directed at the Government in 
the course of the debate, but the Ministry 


finally received a decisive vote of confidence— 


372 votes to 9—although many Deputies ab- 
stained from voting. 


Events have moved rapidly in the Balkans. 
Diplomatic relations between England and 
Bulgaria were broken on October 13, and war 
was formally declared by Great Britain on 
October 15. On the same day a note was 
received by the British Government from 
Greece announcing her decision not to inter- 
vene in the war on behalf of Servia at pres- 
ent and setting forth the opinion that the 
treaty with Servia did not in the circum- 
Stances call for intervention by Greece. On 
Xetober 12 Greece had presented the same 
ontention in her reply to the Servian inquiry 
5 to whether the Greek army was ready to 
operate against Bulgaria. The Greek excuse 
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for repudiating the treaty with Servia is that 
it Was meant to apply only to a purely Balkan 
struggle and not to a general conflagration. 
The Rumanian Cabinet also declared for neu- 
trality on October 13. 


M. Viviani, in the speech in the Chamber re- 
ferred to above, announced that Russia would 
take part in the war against Bulgaria, and on 
October 15 he told the French Senate that 
Italy would also take part. So far neither 
Italy nor Russia has furnished troops for the 
Balkan campaign, but a formal declaration of 
war was made by both of these countries on 
Tuesday. Russian forces could only be sent 
to the field in two ways, through Rumania 
or by effecting a landing on the Bulgarian 
coast on the Black Sea. For the latter pur- 
pose it is not thought that Russia possesses 
sufficient transports. There were reports last 
week that Russia had asked Rumania to al- 
low the dispatch of troops through her ter- 
ritory, but these reports have not been con- 
firmed. A blockade by the Allied fleets of the 
Bulgarian coast on the Afgean was announced 
on October 16. 


The Allied expedition that landed at Sa- 
lonica has made progress, and on the quick 
success of this expedition, it is believed, de- 
pends not only the fate of Servia and more 
far-reaching results affecting British inter- 
ests in Egypt and the Orient, but the solution 
of the political situation in Britain. As we 
write, the military situation appears, if any- 
thing, to favor the Allies. The progress of 
the Teutonic forces which have invaded Ser- 
via across the Save, the Danube, and the 
Drina continues to be slow, and obviously the 
Servian army has so far offered more stub- 
born resistance than was expected by the Ger- 
man General Staff. The Allied expedition from 
Salonica has crossed the Bulgarian frontier 
at a point just north of the Greek border, and 
has taken the fortified town of Strumitsa. 
On the other hand, Bulgarian troops have cut 
the Salonica-Nish line at Vranya. A second 
Allied expedition on Sunday or Monday ef- 
fected a landing at Enos, on the A®gean Sea, 
at the frontier of Bulgaria and Turkey, and 
has seized the railway running east from 
Dedeaghatch (twelve miles away) to join the 
main line from Sofia to Constantinople. De- 
deaghatch, a strongly fortified port, is there- 
fore threatened both by land and sea. 


The extent to which the German submarine 
campaign continues cannot be accurately 
gauged, since the official press bureau, in re- 
porting the destruction of vessels, has adopted 
the practice of not always stating the agency. 
During the past week three British, one Swed- 
ish, and one Norwegian vessel have been re- 
ported sunk. News was received on Monday 
that the French steamship Amiral-Hamelin 
had been sunk without warning by an Aus- 
trian submarine in the Mediterranean, with 
the loss of seventy-one lives. On the same 
day Count Bernstorff gave out a statement 
that German submarines had recently sunk 
twenty-three vessels of the Allies, including 
four transports, in the Mediterranean. British 
submarines in the Baltic have continued a 
successful campaign. Official announcement 
was made in Petrograd on Sunday of the 
sinking of five German transports. Late last 





week a German destroyer and a torpedo boat 





were reported sunk. Recent dispatches have 
indicated that the activity of British subma- 
rines has virtually brought to an end traffic 
between Germany and Sweden in the Baltic. 
Two more Zeppelin raids were made over 
London on the night of October 13-14. Ac- 
cording to a long official report of the raid 
published on Monday, 127 persons were killed 
or injured, and “except for shot 
the damage was exclusively on property not 
connected with the conduct of the war.” 


one chance 


The text of the latest note on the Frye 
question to be sent by the United States to 
Germany was published in Tuesday's papers. 
The note, which is dated October 12, is in re- 
sponse to the German note of September 19. 

Formal recognition of Carranza as head of 
the de facto government of Mexico was ac- 
corded by the United States and the South 
American republics which have participated 
in the Pan-American Conference on 
Tuesday. 


Peace 


At a dinner of the Republic Club in New 
York on Monday night several speeches were 
made by prominent Republicans urging ex- 
Senator Root to accept the Republican nom- 
ination for President in 1916. 

In the election in New Jersey on Tuesday 
the Woman Suffrage amendment was defeated 
by a heavy majority. Early returns yesterday 
showed an estimated plurality 
amendment of some 55,000. 


against the 


President Wilson has definitely come out in 
favor of a considerable increase in prepara- 
tion for national defence. The programme to 
be adopted by the Administration, it is stated, 
will involve an expenditure of close on a bil- 
lion dollars and includes a large increase in 
ships and personnel of the navy and extensive 
reorganization of the army, with special at- 
tention to the creation of a reserve force. The 
President, it was announced this week, will 
outline his plans in an address at the Man- 
hattan Club of New York on November 4. 








Count Bernstorff on Monday announced 
that he had forwarded to Secretary Lansing 
affidavits of some American mulemen alleging 
that the British patrol vessel Baralong, while 
flying the American flag, had attacked a Ger- 
man submarine, and that the crew of the pa- 
trol had killed several of the German sur- 
vivors when they were endeavoring to reach 
or had reached safety on the Nicosian, the 
vessel from which the incident was witnessed. 
As the use of a neutral flag as a ruse de 
guerre is legitimate, and as it is not the busi- 
ness of the United States to inquire into the 
good faith of the affidavits, the document has 
been put on file. 

News came on Saturday that the American 
Embassy had notified the British Foreign Of- 
fice of the execution by the German authori- 
ties in Brussels of Miss Edith Cavell, an Eng- 
lish school teacher, after her conviction by 
court-martial on a charge of having assisted 
British and French soldiers and Belgians of 
military age to escape from Beigium Sir 
Edward Grey has requested the American 
Government to investigate the case. 
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A witty American has said that the Eng- 
lish are just now acting as if they were 
“bears on themselves.” It is certain that 
the political squabbles and the Governmental 
differences of opinion and the violent press 
campaign, occurring as they have in the 
midst of a war which Englishmen have been 
told means life or death for their Empire, 
make a bad impression. They seem to im- 
ply a lack of unity, and even of patriotic 
determination, in the face of a great na- 
But to conclude that this is 
true would be a mistake. If such manifesta- 
tions were made in Germany, then, indeed, 
we might think that the foundations were 
breaking up. In English history, however, 
events such as we are now witnessing are 
familiar. In England, war is not permitted 
to still the strife of tongues. For bitter- 
ness and for recrimination, nothing that is 
passing now equals what took place at the 
time of the Crimean War. We Americans 
would do very much what the English are 
doing if we were engaged in a war going 
badly. We, too, would be crying out on our 
blundering Government, demanding scape- 
goats, and all that sort of thing. All this 
is in the Anglo-Saxon tradition. It has to 
be borne constantly in mind when trying to 
get a true measure of such political agita- 
tions as are now afflicting England. 





tional crisis. 





Behind the whole undoubtedly les the 
feeling that British ill success in the war 
has been due to mismanagement. This is be- 
Heved to be partly military and partly dip- 
lomatic. But any fair consideration of the 
matter must take into account the enor- 
mous difficulties that had to be faced. 
the whole question of foreign policy, for 
example, both military and diplomatic, it 
must be remembered that the British Gov- 
ernment has not been free to play its own 
hand. It has had to consult with its allies. 
And if it Is hard to make a Coalition Gov- 
ernment run smoothly, to conduct a gigan- 
tic war through a Quadruple Entente is 
harder. Long-range consultations 
are necessary. Different views have to be 
compared and reconciled. Conflicting inter- 
ests have to be composed. All this takes a 
great deal of labor and a lot of time; and 
the misery of it is that, when a decision is 
finally reached, the situation may have so 
changed that the work has to be begun all 
Under such conditions, the real 
wonder Is, not that there have been so many 
delays and disappointments, but that there 


In 
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over again. 
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has been such marked and unbroken har- 
mony, among Russia and France and Italy 
and England, and that together they have 
accomplished so much. All told, the politi- 
cal excitements in England are superficial— 
not to say a trifle artificial. They do not go 
to the heart of the English attitude or the 
English purpose. The members of the Gov- 
ernment know that the reproaches now 
heaped upon them are only of the sort that 
were showered upon the Aberdeen Ministry 
in the '50’s, upon Gladstone at the time of 
the Sudan campaign, and upon Salisbury 
and Chamberlain in the first months of the 
Boer War. These things will pass, and, so 
long as the strength and will of the Eng- 
lish people continue bent to the great tasks 
laid upon them by the war, cannot material- 
ly affect the long result. 





To what extent the departure of Théophile 
Deleassé from the Ministry of Foreign Af- 
fairs is the sign of national dissatisfaction 
with his policies, to what extent it is the 
outcome of personal polities, we cannot say. 
We know that even in the midst of great 
national crises personal interests and am- 
bitions persist. We have an example in 
England. Assaults upon Kitchener and the 
campaign for conscription have not been ac- 
tuated by pure patriotism. The supposed 
personal ambitions of Lloyd George not so 
long ago agitated the English people. Fac- 
tional polities could not ask for a betier 
opportunity to drive home its attack than 
a situation like that which has developed 
in the Balkans. There the Allied diplomacy 
has unmistakably suffered a severe defeat, 
with corresponding loss of prestige for the 
responsible Ministers, whether it be a Del- 
cassé or a Grey. Under any other interpre- 
tation the resignation of the Minister who 
has been correctly described as the co- 
author with Edward VII of the present anti- 
Teuton alliance, and as the architect of the 
French policy of colonial expansion which 
sharpened the perpetual conflict between 
France and Germany, might be taken as a 
sign of discontent among the French people 
with their present situation. But against 
Delcassé’s departure we must put the de- 
cisive vote of confidence granted to the 
Viviani Ministry, and the overwhelming evi- 
dence from every quarter that there is no 
thought in France of crying quits until the 
great issue has been fought out. 





The departure of Delcassé means the go- 
ing of one of the nation’s Elder Statesmen. 
For a people whose parliamentary life is 











supposed to undergo exceptionally violen; 
fluctuations, France has made use of jt; 
veteran politicians to a greater extent tha 
any other Government. If we take the Eng¢. 
lish Cabinet, we find that many influep. 
tial members are comparatively new men, 
of the generation after the Boer War. B83). 
four and Lansdowne alone go back to the 
nineteenth century, but their position 
one of prestige rather than of direet infty. 
ence. Asquith was Home Secretary as far 
back as 1892, but Lloyd George and Grey 
began their Ministerial careers in 1505, 
Bonar Law and Winston Churchill’s growth 
are of a later date. New men are in power 
in Germany, in Russia. But Delcassé was , 
member of the national defence Ministry or. 
ganized by Waldeck-Rousseau in the Drey. 
fus days of 1899. He had for colleagues 
then Millerand, who is now Minister of 
War, and Caillaux, whose departure from 
the Cabinet shortly before the outbreak of 
the war has apparently not destroyed his 
influence in Parliament. Perhaps it is no 
coincidence that the Opposition has concen- 
trated its attacks against the veterans, Del- 
cassé and Millerand. In times of national 
emergency there is a demand for new blood, 
new energy, new methods. 





The sending of a formal letter of recog- 
nition to Carranza will bring at least to a 
pause a Mexican programme that has zig- 
zagged along ever since President Wilson took 
the oath of office on March 4, 1913. President 
Wilson's own friends acknowledge that there 
have been many inconsistencies in the record, 
and they realize that it will be one of the 
grounds upon which the Wilson Administra- 
tion will be attacked with the greatest ef- 
fect—[The New York Sun. 


For I must assail something, then why not 
you? Apparently, that is to be the attitude of 
President Wilson’s critics towards his Mer 
ican policies. It is a position of little prom 
ise from the point of view either of prac 
tical politics or of broader national issues 
The practical politician is the first to recog 
nize that nothing succeeds like success, that 
we are a people of quick forgetters. Le 
Carranza reéstablish peace in Mexico, and 
we shal] forget quickly enough the painful 
preliminaries. Let our difficulties with Mer 
ico be settled, and few will care to think 
back whether the result has been attained 
by zigzag or by flank 
frontal attack. This is the practical side o! 
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its object without reproducing on this con- 


tinent the war horrors of bleeding Europe. 
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than 
Eng. One record has been gloriously broken by 
fluen. the United States, yet we do not perceive 
men, any popular jubilation over it. For the 
Bal. first time in peace the estimates to be sub- 
D the mitted to Congress call for expenditures of 
=% $1,250,000,000. We have long hovered on 
influ. the edge of being a billion-dollar country, 
S far but here we go over it at a bound, with a 
Grey quarter of a billion added to set the high 
1905, mark. To what the big increase is due is 
rowth no secret. Almost the whole of it is ac- 
ower counted for by the new hundreds of millions 
was a to be spent on the army and navy. Thus 
ry OM the warm rhetoric of preparedness is trans- 
Drey. lated into terms of cold cash. The alarmist 
acues B | orators will have to pay up. And we notify 
r of : them now that, when they find their in- 
from B ) come tax doubled, or one levied upon them 
ak of i which they have not had to pay as yet, they 
i his B) must not go about the lana complaining of 
is n0 B) the folly and imbecility of the Government. 
necen- 
, Del Discussion back and forth of the question 
jonal F} whether the Pacific Mail sold its ships be- 
dood, cause of the La Follette bill or for other rea- 
sons is bound to yield more heat than light. 
In the whole matter we need to seek the 
ecog. ay tacts in a calm spirit, and to be moderate 
to af and cautious. Sweeping predictions that 
| zig- F) the Seamen’s act will drive the American 
free j flag clean off the Pacific are to be listened 
there to with a great deal of skepticism. We 
cord, know that one San Francisco line—the Mat- 
Hh 7 son steamers—is preparing not only to stay 
t ef. [) in the business, but to enlarge its fleet. Last 
week the dispatches reported the letting of 
y not § Sa contract for a $1,000,000 steamship, to 
deol B | be used by the Matsons in the Hawaiian 
Mer: trade. By so much, this bears out the as- 
rom BF) sertion of Mr. Andrew Furuseth that some 
prat H shipowners on the Coast were not afraid 
sues 5 of the Seamen’s act. But that measure, nev- 
ecog ertheless, is going to need overhauling by 
that Congress. One of its chief aims was to 
Let '_) bring foreign ships into our ports under the 
and FS same regulations as American. An opin- 
inful Bion has been given by the Attorney-General, 
Mer B) however, that this cannot be done under 
‘hink the law. There we have one reason for 
uined } revising the bill; and another is found in 
r bY} § the provisions regarding the language used 
deo! BS or understood by sailors. The legislation 
e © FS was plainly not well considered in all its 
(ris B® parts. Changes are necessary, and Con- 
iclat gress ought to make them. 
yings 
gor The Federal Reserve Board has shown 





just the kind of judgment and competency 





that has been hoped for it, in declining to 
approve the recommendation that had been 
made by President Wilson, with the back- 
ing of Secretary McAdoo, for the establish- 
ment by the Federal Reserve banks of joint 
agencies in leading cities of South and Cen- 
tral America. A project of this kind pre- 
sents obvious allurement; the idea of mo- 
bilizing vast financial power for the exten- 
sion of trade in a region of expanding 
possibilities is on its face highly attrac- 
tive. 
sources of our Federal Reserve banks,” said 
Secretary McAdoo in a report accompanying 
the President’s letter, “utilized in this way 
for the extension and promotion of our for- 
eign commerce, would give them unrivalled 
financial power.” The Federal 
Board, however, sees, in the utilization of 
the combined funds of the Federal Reserve 
banks for “pioneer work” of this kind, a 
diversion of the resources of the system 
which, in view of the fluctuations of ex- 
change and of other circumstances, would 
tend to impair the strength of the system. 
The Board also points out that in con- 
sequence of the restrictions under which 
the Federal Reserve banks are necessarily 
obliged to act, they would not be in a posi- 
tion to compete successfully with the inde- 
pendent banks or branch banks established 
by European nations in Latin-American 
countries. The Board’s proposal that the 
Federal Reserve act be amended so as to 
permit member banks to codperate for the 
purpose of jointly owning and operating 
foreign banks appears to meet the situation 
admirably, and has the concurrence of Sec- 
retary McAdoo. 


“The combined capital stock and re- 


Reserve 





No sober-minded man can read the full 
text of the speech which Secretary McAdoo 
made at Indianapolis, last week, without 
a feeling almost of dismay. It is one thing 
for the Secretary of the Treasury to launch 
a new scheme for putting the Government 
into the shipping business. If he believes 
in such a project, he is entitled to his opin- 
fon, and may publicly advocate the plan if 
he chooses. But from a responsible officer 
of the Government we have a right to ex- 
pect, in so important a matter, a well-con- 
sidered utterance. He ought to show signe 
of having studied the subject deeply, ar- 
rived at mature conclusions, and weighed 
his words carefully. But little or nothing 
of this is to be found in Mr. McAdoo’s ad- 
dress. It is a slap-dash production of the 


kind which a Congressman, going off half. 





cocked, might have made, and we should 





have passed it by with a smile; but com- 
ing from the Secretary of the Treasury, and 
considered as outlining a policy of the Ad 
ministration, it causes something like @ 
sinking of the heart. For it is so filled with 
happy-thought suggestions, of the promoter 
order, dismisses so lightly difficulty after 
difficulty, and passes with such sublime un- 
consciousness from one inconsistency to an- 
other—all the while maintaining a tone of 
grandiose certainty—that it gives the dis 
tinct impression of Col. Sellers coming back 
to life and dropping jauntily into magnif- 
cent and infallible plans for Government 
shipping. 





The purpose of the Cotton Futures act 
was to minimize speculative abuses in sales 
of cotton for future delivery by requiring 
the use of official grades, written contracts, 
and a system based on actual commercial 
values in making settlements, so that the 
market quotations would mirror accurately 
the value of spot cotton. To this end the 
adopted Lever bill authorized the Secre 
tary of Agriculture to establish grades from 
time to time, and levied a tax of two cents 
a pound on all cotton not so sold. The re 
jected Smith form would have established 
grades, and have forbidden the use of the 
mails or telegraph lines for the transmis- 
sion of quotations not complying with the 
regulations. Judge Hough's decision in the 
Federal District Court that the act is un- 
constitutional is based on the fact that it 
originated in the Senate, whereas the two- 
cent tax makes it one of the revenue mea- 
sures that must come from the House. 
Whether the Smith law to prevent “gam- 
bling” in cotton would be held unconstitu- 
tional must remain unknown until] the is 
sue is brought before the courts on broader 
grounds—if it ever is. 





The acquittal of Mayor Bell, of Indian- 
apolis, of connection with any election 
frauds, which is taken as presaging the 
breakdown of the case against Taggart and 
others, had been foreseen. In Indianapolis 
the alleged poll-fraud conspiracies always 
wore a very different aspect from those of 
Terre Haute, where a frank plea of guilty 
was made by 89 out of 115 men arrested. A 
previous attempt—made in June, 19i4—to 
press indictments against election officers 
in Indianapolis failed completely. But that 
something is wrong in Indiana’s capital 
seems clear. In the last eighteen months 
three separate investigations by the grand 
jury have been held, and three sets of indict- 
ments brought in; and evidence has been 
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collected which, if not sufficient for the con- 
viction of any one man, points strongly to 
the importation of voters by some agency, 
to the use of violence or threats, to tamper- 
ing with election returns, and to repeating. 
As Indiana surveys the cases of corruption 
given publicity during the last year not only 
in the two cities named, but in Kokomo, 
Muncie, Newcastle, and Evansville, she must 
come to the conclusion that some sort of 
State housecleaning is necessary. 





Reports of the extraction of potash on a 
commercially profitable basis from veins 
of alunite in Utah must be accepted with 
rhough Secretary Lane believes 


that permanent production from this source 


caution. 


can be developed on a large scale, and an- 
nounces the discovery of a new and simple 
process, the figures given out by the De- 
partment of the Interior indicate that the 
exploitation is still at an experimental 
stage. The possibility of obtaining potash 
from alunite has long been known, but it 
has heretofore been thought impossible to 
make use of the mineral, found as it is in 
remote sections of the country, in competi- 
tion with the production from sylvite and 
carnallite at Strassfurt in Germany. Unless 
a cheap process of reduction can be perfect- 
ed, the added cost of the long haul to East- 
ern and Southern markets would make it 
difficult to undersell the sea-shipped German 
potash. Everything depends upon the new 
methods announced by the Department. But 
in this activity, as well as in its encourage- 
ment of a greater use of the kelp of the 
Pacific for the making of potash, the De- 
partment deserves praise. 





The rounding out of a hundred years of 
life is so rare as to make the occurrence 
notable when the centenarian is a leading 
citizen of one of our principal cities. On 
Sunday, at the First Presbyterian Church 
of Baltimore, the pastor of the church, of 
which Mr. W. W. Spence—a hundred years 
old on Monday—has been a member for 
seventy-three years and a ruling elder for 
sixty-seven years, well said: 

I question whether any of our younger men, 
however faithful, render a more valuable ser- 
vice to vital religion in this community than 
is effected Sunday after Sunday by the mere 


sight of that venerable figure slowly moving 
up the aisle to his accustomed place. 


The impression of sheer personality, apart 
from any specific appeal for this or that 
cause, is a factor in life whose value we are 
too apt nowadays to forget. Mr. Spence has 
been a publice-spirited citizen as well as one 
of Baltimore’s leading financial men. His 





interest in the Johns Hopkins University 
was shown in many ways, and in a particu- 
larly effective way when, at more than four- 
score, he made a stirring speech—as well as 
a generous subscription—at a meeting held 
to provide an emergency fund when the Uni- 
versity became financially embarrassed. His 
love for his native Scotland was attested in 
a manner peculiarly acceptable to Ameri- 
can sentiment by the gift of a colossal 
statue of William Wallace—a replica of the 
statue at Stirling—which stands in a com- 
manding position in Druid Hill Park. But 
the note struck by the pastor of his church 
is that to which one responds most heartily. 
It is an inspiring sight, and one that makes 
life seem to have more substance and more 
value, to see a man at the age of a hundred 
going on serenely in the ways that he had 
marked out for himself in his youth, faith- 
ful to those things, great and small, which 
he cherished and found good when life was 
all before him. 





Both by formal meeting, last spring, and 
the presentation of a sun-dial to the col- 
lege this autumn, Harvard's class of 1918 
has testified to appreciation of President 
Lowell’s innovation of freshman dormitor- 
ies. There are other signs of the success 
of the University’s new policies in guiding 
the whole student body. A full college gen- 
eration has passed since the authorities be 
gan to tighten up the elective system. As 
is, of course, true in other institutions, it 
is no longer possible for the student to treat 
each course as a unit, and to make up his 
schedule in a random way; his studies must 
be grouped. And the tendency of the stu- 
dent body a few years ago to choose too 
much history, government, economics, and 
allied subjects—studies representing the 
line of least resistance—has been checked 
in another way. Hereafter students of these 
departments will take a general examina- 
tion in their subjects at the end of the four 
years’ course; while there is a similar re 
quirement as to final oral examinations in 
French and German. This final examina- 
tion has so many merits in itself that it 
would seem that it might be much extend- 
ed, after the Oxford plan. 





British submarines in the Baltic have re- 
cently been accounting for German mer- 
chant ships to a degree comparable with 
the achievements of the German “blockade” 
of Great Britain. Formerly there was dis- 
satisfaction in England with the supposed 
failure of the undersea boat to do its bit 
against Germany. It took some time for 











the public to recognize that the submarine 
cannot be sent against coast btteries o; 
fenced-in harbors. In the North Sea there 

















are no hostile ships, war or merchant, for The 
the British submarine to strike at. It js is sho 
different in the Baltic, which is the prip. his reé 
cipal highway for such sustenance as Ger. menda' 
many still draws from the outside. On the army 
naval side it is apparent that if the Britis) are mé 
can get enough undersea boats into the militar 
Baltic, the German fleet may be held almost terpris 
as closely to the eastern end of the Ki cal mo 
Canal as to the North Sea end. It is a prob Roosev 
lem of getting the submarines through the far dee 
difficult waters of the Scandinavian nar. of Ame 
rows. Once in the Baltic, the British boats ple rea 
can operate, of course, from Russian har. fecting 
bors. The signs indicate that they have al. not be 
ready played their part in the defence of steadily 
Riga. The Baltie offers the real challenge without 
to British aggressiveness in submarine war. J 5 “Te#* ‘ 
fare. It may be harder for the boats to get Jy DUTPe 
into the land-locked sea than for the Ger py S¢7™42 
mans to get out into the North Sea and the more si 
Atlantic, but once on the spot, the British knows | 
boats can operate more easily than their pm ! 4PPTe 
opponents. and bal 
about | 

News of the victory of the Indian army | which ¥ 
under Gen. Nixon over the Turks at Kut< P§ of the 
Amara, two-thirds of the distance from 9 certa 
Basra to Bagdad, seems to have found most hands 0 
Englishmen ignorant that any force was |g its ur 
attempting such a task. The London Ne | !t mish 
tion speaks of the “gross lack of imagins pig Télieve t 
tion which has deprived us of earlier news | 9 2 of : 
of . . . operations of the highest mili Py lists a 
tary and political interest.” Apart from the J §"eckonin 
romantic interest of a capture of the golda | 9 ¥#! not 
city of Haroun-al-Raschid, the taking ot fy llr o1 
Bagdad would round out a British colonia States a 
policy that has been slowly taking shay § 9 ‘%* “rst 
for two decades and which contemplate stitution, 
control of fertile tracts in Arabistan, Lurie Py ‘°Y wil 
tan, and Mesopotamia. It would mean por § 9°"° % t 
sessing the wheat fields of the Tigris ani J 9°°™S on 
Euphrates, which will be of great valu f 9°‘ and 
when Sir William Willcocks completes hip g° 8°04 
Bmust at 






work of irrigation, a firmer grip on the> 
oil fields at Mohamera, and exploitation 0! F 
the mineral wealth northeast of Bagdad. 4F 
successful campaign, moreover, would imp 
press India with the safety of her bulwark 
to the west, and would end with the Brit} 
ish and Russians joining hands on a Jin 
reaching down from the Black Sea throus! 
Van, Nineveh, and Mosul to the deserts 0 
Arabia. Returned missionaries from lowe 
Mesopotamia speak of the work Great Brit} 
ain has already done in improving Bast 
and other cities. 
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THE PRESIDENT AND PRE- 
PAREDNESS. 





The announcement that President Wilson 
is shortly to make a statement explaining 
his reasons for adopting in toto the recom- 
mendations made by the authorities of the 
army and navy is most welcome, for there 
are many things about this lurch towards 
militarism that need explaining, lest the en- 
terprise be regarded as largely a strategi- 
cal move for the purpose of heading off Mr. 
Roosevelt and the Republicans. There are 
far deeper issues underlying this question 
of American “preparedness” than most peo- 
ple realize. Thus it is not a question af- 
fecting the United States alone. We can- 
not be definitely committed to a policy of 
steadily enlarging military and naval forces 
without its reacting upon Europe. The in- 
crease of the American fleet, even before the 
European war, was made an excuse by the 
German and British navalists to demand 
more sacrifices of their own people. Who 
knows but that this action by Mr. Wilson, 
if approved by Congress, may have a fateful 
and baleful effect upon the efforts to bring 
about universal European disarmament, 
which will surely be made at the conclusion 
of the war? 

Certainly he is on the road to tie the 
hands of the United States and deprive it 
of its unexcelled moral] position, from which 
it might use its influence at that hour to 
relieve the whole world of the crushing bur- 
den of armaments. When the German pa- 
cifists and Socialists, at that moment of 
reckoning and readjustment, cry disarm, 
will not their mouths be closed if the Chan- 
cellor or the Kaiser points to the United 
States arming in hot haste and adopting for 
the first time that vicious Continental in- 
stitution, a five-year naval budget? There, 
they will say, is the freest of nations, and 


going on without militarism for over a cen- 
tury, and now they, too, find in it the “high- 
est good.” Moreover, this world of ours 
must at the conclusion of this frightful 
struggle abroad decide whether for genera- 
ions it is to be reactionary, pressing down 
he masses not only by the staggering costs 
bf this war, but by the burdens of new wars, 
br whether it is to be progressive and for- 
ard-looking. It is to the former possibil- 
ty that Woodrow Wilson to-day seems bent 
bn lending his own great influence and that 
bf the United States. Surely, he must have 
ome cogent, far-reaching, compelling rea- 
on to make him lean towards the side of 


moral power of the United States in his suc- 
cessful dealings with Germany. 

But there are still other vital reasons 
why an explanation is due to the public 
from the President. Why can the United 
States not await the outcome of the war be 
fore moving to arm? It is admitted in 
Washington that the naval men are literally 
all at sea as to the lessons of the war in 
Europe; the British navy has had to meet 
new problems because of the German sub- 
marine. On land, too, the trench warfare 
has worked a revolution in fighting. But 
even the final verdict as to this the Presi- 
dent does not await, nor the drawing of 
definite conclusions as to the extraordinary 
importance assumed by the field artillery. 
A year’s wait could have injured us not 
at all. 

Again, Congress should not hesitate to 
ask the President some searching ques- 
tions, so far as the increase of the army is 
concerned, as to why he purposes to build 
further on the present inadequate and in- 
sufficient foundations. They cost, and con- 
tinue to cost, enormous sums for which the 
public is entitled to receive a far better 
and more efficient army than it has. Why 
not, before the burden of taxation is heavily 
increased, and bonds are issued to cover 
the cost of current military expense, ask 
whether, by reforming radically our whole 
military service, vast sums could not be sav- 
ed to devote to fresh extensions—if such 
there must be? What about those political 
forts that Secretary Stimson and so many 
others have loudly protested against as 
swallowing needless millions merely for the 
benefit of some politicians’ fences? Are they 
to be left untouched by Woodrow Wilson? 
We cannot believe it—not if the President 
has given more than superficial thought to 
the matter. For if there is one branch of 
the Government service which more than 
any other needs scientific management of 
its expenditures, it is this one of the army. 

Granting without question the cleverness 
of the political manewuvre by which the 
President has spiked the guns of his crit- 
ics, we none the less feel that here was an 
issue so solemn and so full of the possibili- 
ties of evil that it should have been ap- 
proached with the same complete detach- 
ment from partisanship which marked Mr. 
Wilson’s admirable handling of the German 
issue. A temporary political gain—of what 
value is that when so much is at stake, 
when such profound moral issues underlie 
the whole? We are aware, of course, that 
those who would have us arm to the teeth 





orce when he has just proved anew the 


are certain that we can embrace militar- 


ism and not be affected by its poison; just 
as the nation was so certain in 1898 that if 
we went into the business of colonizing we 
should do it altogether wisely and without 
walking into any of the pitfalls into which 
other colonizing nations have strayed. Time 
has shown differently; but that does not 
affect our superb confidence in military 
preparedness. But even this pales for the 
moment beside the question whether, in his 
new slogan of “America first,” the Presi- 
dent has not forgotten the fine note of his 
Philadelphia speech in which he correctly 
defined the real American motto as “Hu- 
manity first.” 


THE BALKAN PUZZLE. 





In London and Paris the developments 
in the Balkans have plainly created a sense 
of bitter disappointment, with the sugges- 
tion here and there of something like panic. 
Critics of the Government in both capitals 
who are asking the reasons for the fatlure 
of Balkan diplomacy are not indulging in 
a mere bewailing of spilt milk; the 
diplomatic and military situations are close- 
ly intertwined. Sir Edward Grey and Pre- 
mier Viviani are at pains to explAin the 
defection of Bulgaria, but the probable rea- 
son was stated some time ago in Berlin. 
It is the German armies that have supplied 
the logic which persuaded Czar Ferdinand 
to throw in his fortunes with the Central 
Powers. Bulgarian duplicity has gone only 
so far as to pretend that Sofia wag hesitat- 
ing when she had already made up her 
mind. But there can be little doubt that 
Bulgaria was all along prepared to go in 
on the winning side. One Balkan state 
has thus gone on record as believing in the 
ultimate victory of the Teutonic Powers. 
The question now arousing anxiety in Lon- 
don and Paris is whether the same argu- 
ment may not operate in Greece. Lord 
Lansdowne has said in almost so many 
words that an attack by Greece is possible. 

But Greece waging war on the Allies is as 
yet a development hard to imagine. The 
position of the Allied land forces would in- 
deed be hazardous if the Greek army were 
to strike out in their rear, but it is a risk 
which Greece cannot afford to take. What- 
ever might be the ultimate outcome of the 
campaign, Greece, as the nation most expos- 
ed to the Allied naval forces, would suffer 


for 


immediately. Her principal towns are sea- 
ports and open to bombardment. Even if 
we imagine the Pirweus being secretly mined 


and fortified against an Allied attack, there 





are still Salonica, Patras, Corfu, at the 
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mercy of a hostile fleet. There is insular 
Greece—Crete and the Atgean islands— 
where the hopes of future expansion must 
lie; they would obviously be lost from the 
beginning. These facts must be taken in 
conjunction with the national public sen- 
timent which inclines to the side of the 
Allies. It is not mere accident that Veni- 
zelos is on their side. He comes from Crete. 
He was the chief instrument in the annexa- 
tion of that island, the first realization of 
the dream of a Greater Greece stretching 
across the Atgean to the coast of Asia 
Minor. If the test in the Balkans is now, 
as Berlin asserts, a test between land pow- 
er and sea power, Greece belongs distinct- 
ly with the maritime nations. Such con- 
siderations render highly improbable the 
entrance of Athens on the Teutonic side, 
in spite of the difficulties arising from the 
present anomalous situation of a Govern- 
ment which refuses to live up to its treaty 
of alliance with Servia, yet permits its prin- 
cipal port to be used as a base for the suc 
cor of the Servian people. 

Assuming the indefinite neutrality of 
Greece, the military situation in the Bal- 
kans presents itself somewhat as follows: 
On the side of the Central Powers there is 
the Austro-German army in Servia, which 
we may place at about 150,000 men. Ser- 
vian estimates do not put it above that 
number, and the effect of the withdrawal 
of Germanic troops from the Russian front 
has been felt so immediately that a fur- 
ther thinning of the line in the east is not 
probable. Bulgaria’s army may be estimat- 
ed at a quarter of a million men. The Turk- 
ish forces in Europe cannot be more than 
200,000. The Allies thus have some 650,000 
men to deal with. Against this formidable 
display there are the Servians to the num- 
ber of 150,000, if we consider the waste of 
previous campaigns and the ravages of dis- 
ease, and the Anglo-French forces in the 
Dardanelles of about 200,000 men. The Al- 
lies would thus be outnumbered 2 to 1, and 
if we include the troops landed in Salonica, 
the odds against them must be at least 3 
to 2, The Central Powers have the further 
advantage of forming a solid line. Bul- 
garia strikes hands with the Teutons in the 
north and the Turks in the south. The Al- 
lies, on the other hand, are broken in two, 
with a great gap between Gallipoli and the 
expeditionary force in Servia. More than 
that, the Gallipoli army is more than half 
of the entire Allied strength, which leaves 
less than one-half to face the onset of two- 
thirds of the Central armies, 








This is the situation which Paris and 
London properly regard as grave. That it 
is not desperate is the teaching of the war 
up to the present. The strength of the de- 
fensive has so clearly been demonstrated 
that even if outnumbered three to two, the 
Allies should be able to stem the tide un- 
til the disparity in numbers is redressed. 
But here is where new doubts arise. If 
each of the Allies were to throw 60,000 men 
into the Balkans, the situation would be 
altered. Russia has promised to send men 
as soon as available, but Russia needs all 
the men she can raise, and the suggested 
landing in Bulgaria is full of difficulties. 
The Allies, however, might do without Rus- 
sia. Italy might spare a hundred thousand 
men. The Anglo-French could make up the 
rest. But is the venture worth while? That 
is the question to the fore, especially in 
Paris. France needs her men. Unlike Eng- 
land, she is not at liberty to think of bril- 
liant possibilities far away while her own 
territory is still in the hands of the in- 
vader. Even Italy might use her two or 
three army corps to advantage in the north 
against Austria. Hence there is talk in 
Paris and London of the possibility of giv- 
ing up the Balkan campaign. It would 
mean a great loss of prestige. It would 
mean the abandonment of Servia. But the 
war might be won by a concentration in 
France and Belgium. Yet the indications 
are strong that as between the party that 
favors taking the losses in the Balkans and 
those who favor throwing in higher stakes, 
the latter will have their way. 





FIFTY YEARS OF VASSAR. 


The celebration at Vassar, marking the 
completion of a half-century of her exist- 
ence, has not been wanting either in ear 
nestness or in enthusiasm. New president 
and former president, and representatives 
of other institutions of learning, recognized 
in their addresses the importance of her 
work in the past, the significance of the 
work awaiting her in the future; and the 
great concourse of alumne attested that loy- 
alty to alma mater which is characteristic 
of the American college graduate, male or 
female. The inevitable question of the 
aim of a college, the justification of its ex- 
istence, was duly discussed; and the ques 
tion of the limits of the elective system and 
of the claims of vocational as against cul- 
tural education received its share of atten- 
tion. What we miss—trusting to the news 
paper reports of the proceedings—is a cer- 
tain note of jubilation which a vivid real- 





ization of what has happened in these fifty 
years in the field of the higher educatiop 
of women would seem naturally to suggest. 
If it is a fault, it may well be classed as , 
“good fault”; it is certainly in striking 
contrast to the sort of self-glorification 1 
which, in the earlier history of our coun. 
try, we were far too prone when dwelling 
on national achievement in any direction. 
And yet it appears to argue a certain want 
of free-hearted enjoyment of what is in it. 
self good and beautiful which, we suspect, 
is a by-product of the current worship of 
“service” as the exclusive object of al 
praiseworthy effort. 

It may not be historically accurate to 
speak of Vassar as the first college for wo- 
men; in these matters, as in questions of 
invention and of scientific discovery, there 
are almost always precursors, more or less 
important and approximating more or less 
nearly to the final achievement. But from 
the standpoint of a large survey, it is right 
to speak of the foundation of Vassar Col- 
lege not only as one of the chief events in 
the history of the opening of higher edu- 
cational opportunities to women, the world 
over, but as distinctly marking the begin- 
ning of the era of the woman’s college. Notb- 
ing that had been done before stood out as 
did this opening of a full-fledged college for 
women, one that not only pretended to a 
place codrdinate with that of men’s col- 
leges, but was accorded that place in the 
general judgment and became familiar in 
that capacity to the genera] mind. LEigh- 
teen years before, Tennyson, in “The Prin 
cess,” had set before the English-speaking 
world the vision of such a college: 

O I wish 
That I were some great princess, I would build 
Far off from men a college like a man’s. 
And I would teach them all that men are 


taught. 
But it had remained a vision, and it was 


reserved for an American brewer, instead 
of “some great princess,” to realize the 
Tennysonian picture: 
’ Pretty were the sight 
If our old halls should change their sex, and 
flaunt 


With prudes for proctors, dowagers for deans, 
And sweet girl-graduates in their golden hair. 


For a number of years, Vassar, as President 
Taylor said in his address, “stood alone in 
the popular estimate.” And to any one who 
has felt a keen interest in the advance 0! 
the idea which Vassar did so much to estab 
lish the progress which that idea has madé 
in the short space of fifty years must 4> 
pear as one of the most remarkable deve! 
opments of our time. 
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One has not to be an old man to recall 


the time when a young woman who was a 
college graduate was looked upon as a sin- 
gular phenomenon. Now, in families in 
which it is regarded as a matter of course 
that the young men shall go to college, the 
sending of the young women to college is 
looked upon as just as normal and natural. 
The question of women’s intellectual ability 
to pursue college studies has completely 
lapsed; mobody ever raises it nowadays. 
Indeed, the time is not distant—perhaps it 
is already here—when persons of the young- 
er generation will have to be told as a mere 
matter of history that such doubts were 
ever entertained. But one does not have to 
go back anything like fifty years to re- 
member the difficulty with which the open- 
ing of women’s opportunities in university, 
as distinguished from college, work was at- 
tended. Gradually, but steadily, there has 
come recognition of the fact that there are 
women—comparatively few in number, it is 
true, but the same is true of men—who 
are gifted both with the intellectual power 
and the intellectual aspirations that go to 
the making of scholars and scientists, and 
that these should have the opportunity to 
develop their talents. 

Not the least important aspect of the in- 
fluence which has come from the founding 
of Vassar College, and of its successors at 
Northampton, Wellesley, Bryn Mawr, and 
elsewhere, is that which has been exercised 
on the other side of the Atlantic. Girton 
and Newnham came well after Vassar, 
and the opening of the German universities 
to women was largely the result of the de 
sire of American women to avail them- 
selves of the opportunities of those great in- 
stitutions. The kindness, the liberalism, or 
the appreciation of special worth, shown by 
one or another of the great German profes- 
sors, was, as a rule, the entering wedge; 
later what had been a special exception be- 
came the rule. How entirely unfamiliar in 
Germany was the idea of the American wo- 
men’s college, even as lately as a score of 
years ago, may be illustrated by a little 
incident. A young German scholar of dis- 
tinction had been appointed professor in 
one of the best of our women’s colleges. A 
former colleague of his had heard of the 
appointment, and, speaking to an Ameri- 
can visitor, expressed his surprise that such 
& man should have been willing to accept a 
position in a H6here Téchterschule! When 
informed that the “Téchterschule” in ques- 
tion had standards of admission and in- 


of Harvard College, he was utterly amazed. 
In the field of women’s education at least, 
America may say that she has been a 
leader. 





DANA AND OUR LITERATURE OF 
THE SEA. 





The centenary of the birth of Richard 
Henry Dana, observed this week in Cam- 
bridge, brings to memory a type of minor 
author which we are too prone to for- 
get. Dana is part of the anti-slavery his- 
tory of his time, and on that aspect of his 
life Moorfield Storey was asked to speak. 
He had a distinguished career in interna- 
tional law, which was dealt with by Joseph 
Choate. He was of robust personality, and 
Howells and others have amusingly re 
called the gusto of his public life and of 
his stories of the West. But his claim to 
immortality is based upon his masterly de- 
piction of sea-life; and as it constituted his 
single book, even those who have read it 
with the interest it always holds are likely 
to underestimate his literary prominence. 
Historically, this is considerable. His “Two 
Years Before the Mast” carried the Amer- 
ican name farther and wider than any 
other work except that of Irving and Cooper 
during decades in which our writers were 
very generally despised. More than a half- 
century ago it was read in England as of 
the stuff of the classics. Intrinsically, his 
book will never lack discriminating ap- 
plause, whether it flags in the popular es- 
teem or not. William Clark Russell is said 
to have called this production of a youth 
the most memorable of all contributions to 
the literature of the sea, and readers of 
Jack London may remember a recent dic 
tum of his that when Marryat and Cooper 
have gone to dust, still there will remain 
Dana. 

There is a sound reason why Dana, un- 
like Herman Melville, Cooper, Nordhoff, 
London, and other of our writers of the 
sea, was a “one-book author.” His “Two 
Years Before the Mast” was a masterpiece, 
not because Dana was an imaginative ge 
nius, but because he was able and sober— 
clear-sighted, hard-headed, and _ self-con- 
trolled, with a nervous style to put down 
what he felt. With his nineteen years he 
brought to his voyage a trained mind and 
a fresh vision for the graphic details about 
him. For all his sense of the value of con- 
creteness, dialogue, movement, and climax, 
there is never suspicion that he draws the 


“Typee” and “Omoo” are the best examples 
of actual sea-experience embroidered by sen- 
timent and imagination. And beyond doubt 
Dana was even less capable of telling an 
ingenious and crowded narrative, of the 
kind Marryat and Cooper His 
power of showing in photographic detail 
the hoisting of the hides, the tarring of the 
rigging, the holystoning of the deck, the 
sailors’ off-hours’ occupation of making 
spun-yarn, was intimately connected with 
the poise which kept him safely out of 
such episodes as the brutal flogging of his 
mates off San Diego, and which made a 
prolonged voyage with the roughest of men 
a tonic and nothing else to his character. 
His shrewdness made picturesque his de 
scriptions of character, and the faithfulness 
of his chronicle did not prevent his seeing 
the high lights in a fight, a fandango, or 
a ship’s race; but it is significant that he 
saw but one beautiful or romantic spot in 
California. He tells us in a postscript 
“twenty-four years after” that his book had 
been used as a guide by all the flood of 
forty-niners, and its business-like simplicity 
would justify such a use. 

Would it be possible to add to our sea- 
literature a modern picture in the mode of 
“Two Years Before the Mast”? It could 
not be done; and in the fact that the sea- 
faring conditions of Dana’s time have ut- 
terly passed away will hereafter lie his 
book’s chief attraction. He struck the sea 
at the moment when its speedy clippers, 
its domineering captains, its dashing voy- 
ages to lands all but unknown, its specu- 
lative elements, its grim-fisted but hard- 
working sailors, gave it its greatest glory. 
The dirty Tyne traders of Masefield, the 
oil-tankers, the steady-going liners, the slow 
and sober type of sailing ship, are nowhere 
beside the ships of the thirties. Vessels, at 
the behest of admiralty courts, trade con- 
gresses, and underwriters, are no longer 
built for a crack pace. Instead of a gam- 
bling on daredevil ventures, profits are cal- 
culated to the fraction of a cent, and runs 
are controlled to a knot by cables reaching 
every port. Sea-writers lament that crews 
have become simply a class of manual la- 
borers, and that peril and distance no longer 
lure boys from the farm and office to the 
ocean. On Dana’s voyage the old tars talk- 
ed with wonder of the chro-nometer,; the 
chre-nometer, and the thenometer in the 


wrote. 


captain’s cabin; and the first not working 
well on a single trial, it was discarded for 
the old-fashioned dead-reckoning. The tar 
and slush, the hand-windlass and pea-jacket, 





long bow—and there is evidence that he 





struction approximately the same as those 





lacked any faculty for doing so. Melville's 
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tical terms Dana uses, or as the pirate, with 
“a black hull, armed, and full of men, and 
showing no colors,” which chased the Pil- 
grim a whole September day and night. 

There is thus a certainty that our books 
of the sea must depend increasingly for 
interest and value upon character and 
plot; that they will be of the school of Con- 
rad, Kipling, Russell, and London; and that 
Dana's narrative will maintain a fairly un- 
disputed precedence not merely for its high 
literary merits, but because its subject-mat- 
ter sets it apart. He could write but one 
such book, and a second could no more be 
written now than a second “Oregon Trail.” 
A people not of seafaring character should 
recall with satisfaction that it is an Amer- 
ican who is credited with it—that England 
once paid us the compliment of distributing 
a copy of an American book to every sailor 
of her fleet. 


FASCINATING SCIENCE. 





Probably none of the men who have la- 
bored to make natural science interesting 
has so combined passionate curiosity, end- 
less patience, and life-long enthusiasm for 
an ideal with an instinct for literary form 
as did Henri Fabre. So fast has the repu- 
tation of his books grown in the last few 
years that it is hard to comprehend that, 
though his first important entomological 
work appeared in 1855, a half-century later 
he was all but unknown. The ten vol- 
umes of the Entomologiques” 
are a scientific series for which we have 
to go back to Buffon for a parallel. Yet 
not till after 1910 did the Institute crown 
them and the French Government grant him 
His early life was one of se- 
vere poverty; he endured constant snubs as 


“Souvenirs 


a pension. 


a teacher and keeper of a museum at 
Avignon; and when rescued from his worst 
financial by John Stuart Mill, he 
went back to the life of a small agricul- 
Not his casual services to 
Darwin brought him notice. His discovery 
we owe to Maeterlinck, himself author of 
and Maeter- 


straits 


turist. even 


an imitative Hfe of the bee; 
linck’s essay on “The Insects’ Homer” was 
followed by a wave of international inter- 
est. Fabre’s translator, A. T. De Mattos, 
doubts that the Anglo-Saxon world five years 
ago contained a thousand people who had 
heard Fabre’s name, but since then a half- 
dozen of his books have sold in repeated 
editions, and new issues are still appear- 
ing. 


The fascinating way in which Fabre de 


picted the life of the insects has been the 
admiration of naturalists; yet it was a 
natural result of the method in which he 
set out to observe that life. With the dry- 
ness of the schools he had no patience. He 
was constantly appealing to the intimacy 
with which he lived beside his insects to 
refute the critics who thought that a page 
that was read without fatigue could not 
be an expression of the truth. His impa- 
tience with literary dulness rose from his 
impatience with dull methods of observa- 
tion. His colleagues ripped up an insect 
and turned it into an object of horror and 
pity, whereas he studied it alive and caused 
it to be admired; they labored in a dissect- 
ing-room, he under a blue sky; they sub- 
jected cell and protoplasm to chemical tests, 
he studied instinct in its farthest rami- 
fications. Both methods are necessary, but 
his alone turns science into literature. “If 
I write for men of learning who will one 
day try to unravel the problem of the insect 
mind,” he declared, “I write also, I write 
above all, for the youthful. I want to make 
them love the natural history that others 
make them hate; and that is why, while 
keeping strictly to the domain of truth, I 
avoid the scientific prose which too often, 
alas, seems borrowed from some Iroquois 
idiom.” He made the discovery that the 
insect world is one of such strangeness, 
grotesqueness, and even terribleness that a 
close recital of the doings of its inhabitants 
revealed almost a new universe; and he 
was willing to give days and nights of 
acute inspection and quick comprehension 
to its weird occurrences. In volumes de 
voted, one after the other, to the Spider, 
the Fly, the Ant, the Bee, the Beetle and 
Weevil, the Wasp, the Grasshopper and 
Moth, and the Scorpion, he justified Dar- 
win’s praise of him as “the incomparable 
observer.” 

Readers of “Walden” will remember the 
description of the battle of the ants on 
the chip pile. The panorama which Fabre 
spreads out is a series of such engrossing 
pictures. We are introduced to the new- 
born blue-bottle fly, the pulsations of its 
forehead and eyes becoming the instrument 
of its deliverance as it pushes up through 
the rubbish; to the larva of the rose-chafer, 
which with legs on its belly always crawls 
on its back; to the praying mantis, the 
frightful aspect of which, in the “spectral 
attitude,” deprives its victims of their 
power of movement; to the female scorpion, 
which devours the male in the act of mating. 
There is the heuscospis, which arms itself 








with horn and shield to slay its younger 








brothers and sisters in their cradle; the 
Tachytes and Ammophila, possessed of such 
anatomical knowledge that, as they wis} 
to paralyze or kill their prey, they know 
exactly which nerve-centre to strike; the 
tarantula, her cave two perpendicular pas. 
sages connected over a narrow ledge, on 
which she awaits her prey; the Eumenes, 
who makes of her stronghold a museum 
adorned with shells and translucent quartz. 
There is an account of such marvellous fac. 
ulties as that of a species of wild bee which, 
housing its eggs in honey-pots cut from 
leaves, and working in darkness under. 
ground, knows precisely of what dimensions 
to cut the lid-disk so that it will fit in and 
yet not smether the eggs by sliding down 
on the honey. His retirement at Sérignan, 
near the home of that other venerable Pro- 
vencal figure, Mistral, afforded him the 
leisure for his close and toilsome vigils be 
side his insects. His brief narrative of the 
slow progress of the scarab with its ball to 
its chosen retreat, its vicissitudes, its strug- 
gles with its rivals, and its eventual success, 
for example, is a concentration of the watch- 
ing of weeks. In his chapters on the scor- 
pion he himself tells us of how frequently 
he had himself roused at midnight to seize 
an opportune moment to watch its actions, 
and held his station till dawn. But it would 
be unjust to emphasize exclusively Fabre’s 
observation, his scientific minuteness, and 
his powers of picturesque narration. He had 
an ingenuity in formulating hypotheses as 
great as the chemist’s or physicist’s, and he 
had an analytical mind which met success- 
fully multifarious problems of environment, 
of anatomy, of the origin of species, and of 
instinct and intelligence. 

The enthusiasm with which he labored 
was an animating force to which penury, 
misunderstanding, and obscurity were noth- 
ing. He was on the track of truth; he 
found, as he put it, every year “a few grains 
of sand on the shore,” and that was reward 
enough. His life and monumental work are 
the most eloquent rebuke to the sort of 
pseudo-naturalist of which this country has 
seen so much in recent years—the nature 
fakers who, with something of Fabre’s re- 
gard for interest, but none for accuracy, 
imposed spurious analogues to human s0- 
ciety upon the animal world. While sci: 
ence always needs workers who must seem 
abstracted and dry to the layman, its more 
open aspects will require men like Fabre, 
who find in them a life so full and vivid 
that they cannot but write of it with vitality 
and glow. 
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Foreign Correspondence 





THE BUDGET—READING IN ENGLAND 
IN WAR-TIME—GERMANISM IN RUS- 


SIA. 





By JAMES F. MUIRHEAD. 





Lonpon, September 28. 


The announcements of the Budget have been 
received with a cheerfulness that seems to 
indicate that the immediately necessary new 
taxes are not quite so bad as we feared. The 
criticisms have on the whole been very favor- 
able, and the only innovation to which any- 
thing like a widespread resistance is threat- 
ened is the abolition of the halfpenny postal 
card—a comparatively trifling matter. Mr. 
McKenna is generally supposed to have found 
his niche at last, and there are not wanting 
veteran members of the House of Commons 
to declare that his Budget speech was the 
best they ever heard. An exception to the 
general feeling that the new burdens have 
been distributed with equity among the work- 
ing, the middle, and the wealthy classes is 
found in the New Statesman, which describes 
the Budget as cruel and inadequate. 

The daily reading matter of the British pub- 
lic at this moment may be roughly divided 
into two classes: that connected with the war 
and that of pure distraction. It is not only 
the soldier in the trenches who welcomes the 
story magazines, the sevenpenny novel, and 
such delightful extravaganza as Mr. H. G. 
Wells’s “Bealby.” Here and there, there may 
be a few superior persons who can forget 
the blood and rapine of their horizon by ab- 
sorption in the tomes of classical and stand- 
ard literature; but I imagine that most people 
find somewhat lighter material a surer, if tem- 
porary, anodyne. All forms of seriousness are 
too much akin to that terrible seriousness ra- 
diating from the fields of Flanders and the 
rugged hills of Gallipoli, and are something 
to be eschewed. 

The reading connected directly or indirectly 
with the war is largely furnished by the daily 
and weekly press, letters from the front in 
type or MS., the official and diplomatic pub- 
lications of the various European govern- 
ments, and the hordes of pamphlets which 
formed the subject of my last letter to the 
Nation. Not a few longer books have, how- 
ever, also been widely read—a fact deduced 
not merely from publishers’ lists and favorable 
reviews, but from the records of actual sale, 
from seeing them in the hands of one’s 
friends, and from hearing them discussed at 
dinner-tables andin clubs. Thus, in the early 
Stages of the war, the names of Nietzsche, 
Treitzschke, Bernhardi, von Biilow, Clause- 
witz, Frobenius, Houston Chamberlain, Miin- 
Sterberg, Usher, and Cramb were in every- 
body’s mouth. More recently we have been 
reading such books as the graphic histories 
of the first stages of the war by John Bu- 
chan and Hilaire Belloc; “How Belgium 
Saved Europe,” by Charles Sarolea; “The War 
and Democracy,” by R. W. Seton-Watson and 
others; the “History of Twelve Days,” by J. 
W. Headlam; “The Soul of the War,” by 
Philip Gibbs; “When Blood is their Argument” 
and “Between St. Dennis and St. George,” by 
Ford Madox Hueffer; “Ordeal by Battle,” by 
F. 8. Oliver; “The World in the Crucible,” by 
Sir Gilbert Parker; “The Political Economy of 
War,” by F. W. Hirst; “With the German 
Armies in the West,” by Sven Hedin; “Na- 





tionality and the War,” by Arnold Toynbee; 
several American works such as those by 
J. William White, J. M. Beck, Owen Wister, 
John Jay Chapman, Morton Prince, and C. 
W. Eliot; “Russia and Democracy,” by G. de 
Wesselitsky, and “J‘Accuse,” by an anony- 
mous German. The last has recently been 
noticed in the Nation. 

M. G. de Wesselitsky’'s 
mocracy” is a book of exceptional Interest, 
being principally a study of the “peaceful 
penetration” of Russia by Germanism during 
the last two hundred years. His judgment on 
this penetration is indicated by the alternative 
title of his book—viz., “The German Canker 
in Russia.” As a strong advocate of the policy 
of “Russia for the Russians,” M. de Wesselits- 
ky may occasionally strain a point in his 
endeavor to prove that Germanitsm has al- 
ways and invariably been a malign influence 
in the Russian body; but he certainly mar- 
shals a great deal of evidence that is always 
plausible and often convincing. His attitude 
recalls that of an American friend of mine, 
who is able to look on the bright side of this 
war because he believes it has come just in 
time to check the baleful permeation of the 
world by Germanic ideas of private ethics, 
intellectual training, and international policy. 

M. Wesselitsky begins his tale with Peter 
the Great, who marred his otherwise benefi- 
cent work by a “fatal separation of the new 
bureaucratic noblesse from the mass of the 
people, which permitted the domination of 
the Russian state by a foreign nationality.” 
His account of the privileges granted to Ger- 
man individuals and institutions is really 
startling. The Court, diplomacy, the army, 
and the higher administration became, to a 
very large extent, the private preserve of the 
Germans. Such names and influences as 
Biron and Nesselrode (who never even learn- 
ed to speak Russian) are typical. It may 
surprise my readers to know that the Russian 
Academy of Sciences, until quite recently, 
published its proceedings in German; and 
that its hostility to Russian scientists was so 
pronounced that when Mendeleév came to Ox- 
ford to receive an honorary degree, he was 
able to state that the Russian Academy was 
the only one in Europe of which he was not 
a member. Gen. Yermolov, when asked by 
Alexander I what reward he wished for his 
services, replied: “Give me the rank of Ger- 
man, and the rest will follow of itself.” The 
Lutheran Church was long practically the 
most privileged church in Russia. M. Wes- 
selitsky thinks that many, if not most, of 
Russia’s wars have been really carried on tn 
the interests of Germany, and he notes that 
Germany knew how to get a big price for her 
neutrality in the Russo-Japanese War. He 
quotes Jentsch to the effect that Germany 
would find in Russia “an immense field for the 
activity of the surplus of her population, 
which would not be lost for the Fatherland as 
when it emigrates to America.” Apropos of 
this sentence, however, M. Wesselitsky refers 
to the bill for the “Conservation of Germanic 
Nationality” (1911), and the allegation that 
hundreds of thousands of Germans in cther 
countries have made “private” declarations of 
their indestructible German allegiance. This 
seems to him a matter that demands the se- 
rious attention of the United States; and the 
timeliness of this warning is accentuated by 
the evidence he brings forward that German 
Ambassadors in Petrograd have been impli- 
cated in the instigation of strikes and internal 
uprisings. 


“Russia and De- 





A SUBMERGED PEOPLE RISES-—-LETTS 
AND LITHUANIANS. 





By STODDARD DEWEY. 





Paris, October 1 


“If you wish to hear from human lips some 
echo of what the language originally common 
to Indo-Europeans may have been, go and 
tisten to Lithuanian peasants talking.” 

This is what Professor Meillet, of the CollAce 
de France, says. these peasants 
understand simple 
pounded to them by other learned professors 
because their own rude speech is still nearast 
to that ancient tongue. The idea of the mas 
in the street that they speak some kind of 
Slav dialect because they hail from Russia ts 
quite wrong. They and their language are ar 
rested developments from before the time 
when Greeks and Romans set out on the ways 
And for the last thousand years 
present 


It is also sak 


phrases of Sanscrit pre 


of progress. 
and more they have lived under their 
name in the bogland which has made outland- 
ish reading through this war-—in the basins 
of the Niemen and the Duna and where the 
Nareff and the Bug drain the marshes ard 
down to Brest-Litovsky, which means Brest of 
the Lithuanians. 

Here they have lived for 
serfs and rarely masters, and of late 
ized” for the few of them under Prussian gov 
ernors and ruled for the immense majority of 
them by Russians. When no one hinderel, 


ages, sometimes 


“organ- 


which was rare, they have emigrated. They 
state that 500,000 of their race are in the Untt 
ed States; 300,000 are still in Eastern Prussia 
which was their own “Borussia” of the old 
time, but name and land were long since taker 
from them; and in Russia and Poland there 


have been anywhere from 3,000,000, which is 
Prince Kropotkin's figure, to 7,000,000, which 
their own representatives now put forward, 

representatives have twice met In 
On the 3d and 4th of August, 


These 
the last weeks. 


in a conference at Kerne, Switzerland, they, 
too, demanded a place in the sun and their 
right to exist on dry and independent land. 


Here the representatives came from all the 
habitats of their race under whatever sun, te 
claim the right of their immemorial bogland. 

In September's third week, the Letts, whe 
are an offshoot of the Lithuanian race whes 
the world was younger and still neighbors, 
held their own congress in Petrograd. They, 
too, decided not to abandon their homes for 
many and sad reasons of war. The whole 
story is worth telling in these days when all 
of us are learning new geographies with maps 
colored by emotions. A people that has kept 
its immemorial seat and language, its customs 
of blood and race unchanged through the ages 
when rights of men were not, demands, as a 
result of this war, that it shall henceforth be a 
nation also, with at least that independence 
which is called autonomy. 

Let us begin with the Letts. They inhabit 
Courland and Livonia, where the German 
threat has been strongest. Like prehistoric 
human animals, their first impulse has been 
to flee before the invader. Some of them 
scurried away to the Volga, the peo- 
ple rose up against them, mistaking them for 
the dreaded Germans, since these Letts speak 
no Russian. Those who got to the Ural and 
Siberia met the same ill-treatment—veritahle 
“pogroms,” a name which we wrongly are ac- 
customed to limit to race riots against the 
Jews in Russia. The Lett congress at Petro 
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grad pleads with these frightened brothers not 
to leave their peaceful homes and villages un- 
til their representatives can find for them 
safe refuges in inner Russia, with sure re- 
turn when the invader shall have been beaten 
back. It seems not to have struck the Lett 
inagination that life under German rule might 
be possible. 

Among all these Letto-Lithuanian peoples 
evil traditions survive of the Teutonic knights 





who first brought the terror of the German 
name. They got a footing at Kénigsberg, 
whence they subjugated the surrounding Bo- 


russi who were good Lithuanians. These were 
exterminated in short order or swamped in 
the tide of German immigration, until some- 
how, in our day, Prussia—which originally was 
sjorussia—heads the German name and fame. 
It was under pressure of the Teutonic Knights 
that all these Lett-Lithuanians took shelter in 
their boglands where the Prussians, who long 
since stole their name and lands, have aow 
found them out. This time they hope not to 
have to flee permanently. 

Next the Lithuanians fell under the Poles 
and became an intermittent part of their 
rackety kingdom. It is Russia's promise of 
autonomy for Poland to-day which has stirred 
these Lithuanians to ask as much for them- 
selves. True, they have no modern memories 
of independence, but it would be the irony of 
human things if the Poles should now oppose 
them. Such things have happened within my 
own memory. 

As a boy in the United States, I was taught 
to declaim speeches of Kossuth and I wore a 
Kossuth hat. All of us were afire with Hun- 
garian freedom. Thirty years later, a dark- 
bearded, sallow-skinned representative of the 
Balkans knocked at my door in Paris and ask- 
ed my help in the American press—to disclose 
how Kossuth’s Magyars had used their inde- 
pendence to smother the rights of their sub- 
ject Rumanians of Transylvania. He proffered 
copious documents, evidently prepared by the 
still nascent Government of the independent 
Rumanians, and, coughing behind his hand, 
insinuated that I might be decorated with the 
Star of Rumania if I chose to write in defence 
of those unemancipated Rumanians. I put 
aside the temptation of the Star and accepted 
the heap of documents, in which I found au- 
thentic and interesting material for publica- 
tion—but the Rumanians of Transylvania are 
still under Hungary, and the war is only now 
looking to uniting them with independent Ru- 
mania. 

The Lithuanians are resolved not to let the 
nations free the Poles while subjugating to 
them their own millions of men so different in 
blood and speech and manners and religion— 
and even in the lands they occupy. And they 
wish thelr brother Letts to be freed from their 
Baltic masters. 

Of course, freedom and autonomy do not 
mean, either for Poles or Lithuanians, the 
constitution of more warring states; but they 
do mean town meetings and federalism re- 
specting nationalities. And what can make a 
nation more than common race and speech 
and habits of living together? These Lithua- 
nians only ask self-government from below up, 


which is democracy, and Tocqueville's remedy 
for modern ills, and safety from neighboring 
and more powerful nations, which implies the 


Federalism that is President Eliot's remedy in 
the present. In what they ask in their Con- 
ference of Berne and in their Congress of 
Petrograd, I find nothing more than that au- 
tonomy which we know by the name of home 
rule—nothing equivalent to a beginning even 








of disruption of the Russian Empire. And, by 
the way, Czar Nicholas II, who is “Autocrat of 
all the Russias,” also signs himself Grand 
Duke of Lithuania and Prince of Livonia and 
Courland and various other districts of the 
bogland in question. 

Songs are still sung by Russian Slavs, ac- 
knowledging gratefully that Lithuanians pro- 
tected them against the Tatars. Under the 
Lithuanians, these protected Slavs had liberal 
home rule, as Professor Lubavsky, of the Uni- 
versity of Moscow, now admits. 

In any event, here we have a typical ex- 
ample of the political problems which ought to 
be settled by this war. It has not been a melt- 
ing-pot of nationalities like the peaceful exis- 
tence of the United States. Rather, it is the 
breaking up and precipitating down of sepa- 
rate elements from a previous conglomerate. 
It is Russia—if she wills—that will have the 
least difficulty in settling all these vague au- 
tonomies. 








The California Expositions 





By WILLIAM MAODONALD. 





There is probably no city in America 
which would have been so likely to diffuse, 
through every part of a great international 
exposition, its own peculiar spirit, atmo- 
sphere, and color as the city of San Fran- 
cisco. From the rough, buoyant days of 
the first gold-seekers, through all the years 
in which other wealth than gold has stead- 
ily come to the ascendant, San Francisco 
has remained, as it began, a place of dis- 
tinction. Its great bay, one of the most 
superb in all the world; its steep hills open- 
ing to view the mountains and the sea; the 
semi-tropical vegetation of its gardens and 
parks; its parti-colored population drawn 
from the four quarters of the globe; its ea- 
ger, venturesome business life, with the 
spending of money, quickly made; the long- 
time corruption of its politics, punctuated 
by the fervid oratory of the sand-lots or by 
short-lived spasms of reform; the mellowing 
tradition of its Spanish past, set with mis- 
sions and priests and a Roman faith; the 
penetrating chill of its summer fogs and 
winds; the gorgeous sunsets of its Golden 
Gate: all these and more, recounted by 
writers, artists, travellers, or men of af- 
fairs, have combined to surround San Fran- 
cisco with the halo of a city apart, a unique 
community of indefinable attractiveness, a 
place where life, and the people who lived it, 
were different. 

Such externals, however, were, after all, 
only the setting. What gave San Francisco 
its charm, alike for the resident as for the 
casual visitor, was its pervading atmosphere 
of freedom. Accessible to the rest of 
the Union, for twenty years after the first 
influx of English-speaking population, only 
by mail-coach or pony express across the 
plains, or a tedious voyage of weeks by way 
of the Isthmus or Cape Horn, and still re- 
mote in important domains of thought and 
interest from some of the currents of Amer- 
ican life, the men and women of the forma- 
tive period were thrown back upon them- 





selves. Largely free from conventiona! re. 
straints, and with no dominating social cast. 
to bring them to book, they ordered their 
lives as they pleased. Personal and cor. 
porate conduct, if it so be that open lay. 
lessness and public scandal were avoided, 
was largely unrestrained. No one asked the 
newcomer who he was or what he had been: 
it sufficed to know the name by which he 
wished to be called and the kind of work 
he could do. It was a society in which 
liberty was often license, in which money 
counted for more than virtue, and in which 
the cup of pleasure was drunk and drained. 
What has only slowly been perceived, hoy. 
ever, what for the older American East has 
as yet hardly been perceived at all, is that 
underneath this energetic pursuit of wealth, 
lavish expenditure, and moral relaxation lay 
a profound and strenuous concern for art, 
for music, for literature; for everything, in 
fact, which embodied intellectual interest or 
the spirit of beauty. Around the Bay of San 
Francisco has steadily grown up a distinc- 
tive and worthy literature. The annual plays 
of the Bohemian Club, quite apart from their 
romantic staging, embody some of the best 
dramatic and musical work done in the 
United States. Here, too, has developed a 
group of painters, sculptors, architects, {)- 
lustrators, and designers whose work need 
not fear comparison with good work in sin- 
ilar fields anywhere. One knows but little 
of San Francisco who does not know its 
higher life, or who sees only its business 
“hustle,” its open-handed spending, or its 
brilliant cafés. 

Naturally, this higher life of the intellect 
and the imagination, like the society in 
which it is set, has been throughout some 
what a life of unconventionality and even 
of revolt. Doubtless beauty, in whatever 
form it is expressed, has its sure founda 
tions and its immutable laws, but its forms 
have found acceptance, in the Pacific me 
tropolis, rather because they were themselves 
beautiful than because they were sanctioned 
by time or tradition. The love of classical 
simplicity and nobleness which builds 4 
Greek theatre at Berkeley is as sincere as 
is the passion for romance which develops 
the wonderful stage-setting of the Bohemian 
Club plays; but the Berkeley theatre is loved 
because it is an embodiment of beauty, not 
because it is Greek. And so with every oth 
er manifestation of beauty or of thought. 
The men and women who best typify the 
spirit of San Francisco have consciously 
sought, not simply orientation in world 
culture, but an adequate self-expression. 
Where historical forms have met the need, 
they have used historical forms; where 
such forms have failed to satisfy, they have 
freely worked out novel, or at least uD 
usual, forms for themselves. For them, + 
least, the sea was not always purple; n0 
were the groves of olive, nor the rocks of 
marble, nor life itself an alternation of 
tragedy and comedy. To the keen light and 
prodigal wealth of color spread before them 
in the external world, life added the allure 
ment and picturesqueness of romance; will¢ 
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to color and romance was further added 
the resource of a free life out-of-doors. That 
the pursuit of self-expression has often 
been highly self-conscious, that the lines 
of effort have not always been successfully 
concealed, and that the result has sometimes 
peen bizarre, San Francisco itself would be 
the first to admit; for nowhere in America 
have artists so deliberately lived heatedly 
in order that they might speak vividly; but 
the ultimate aim, at least, has been always 
clear. 

I have made these preliminary observa- 
tions because, unless the local characteris- 
tics which they briefly summarize are kept 
in mind, both the aim and the achievement 
of the Panama-Pacific International Exposi- 
tion are almost certain to be misjudged. Of 
international expositions we have had a 
sufficiency, if not a surfeit; and there was 
unquestionably a widespread doubt whether 
another great show, especially in time of 
war, would or could be worth while. While, 
however, each previous exposition has had 
its distinctive features, all have possessed 
suggestive points in common. The occasion, 
broadly crossed by the demands and ambi- 
tions of local or national display, has been 
some anniversary which, though appealing 
to patriotism or to the historical sense, has 
stirred national pride rather than the imag- 
ination. The architecture of the vast and 
numerous buildings, when not an attempt 
to reproduce, in unfamiliar surroundings, 
the principles or forms of some familiar 
type, has represented a conscious effort to 
produce a novel structure, more or less elab- 
orately decorated, assumed to be typical of 
a great international bazaar; while the ex- 
hibits, widely chosen and elaborately dis- 
played, have aimed, as a rule, to give a com- 
prehensive view of the progress of civiliza- 
tion, particularly in industrial directions. 

At all of these points the San Francisco 
Exposition, taken as a whole, is different 
from its predecessors. Those who planned 
and executed it have had two alms—one prac- 
tical and historical, the other symbolical. 
On its historical and practical side the Ex- 
position commemorates and celebrates the 
opening of the Panama Canal. No event in 
American history has appealed so powerful- 
ly to the imagination of the Pacific Coast 
as the construction of this great waterway. 
Beyond its significance as a great scientific 
achievement or a commercial aid, the Canal 
stands as a triumph of man over nature, a 
new linking of the East and the West, a new 
step towards national unity, a new act of 
national expansion. Like the watershed that 
divides the streams in their courses, it 
marks off the old time from the new. And 
out of this appeal to the imagination sprang 
the symbolism. Here was to be displayed, 
not examples of all that the world had ever 
done, but the choicest of what it had accom- 
plished during the decade in which the 
Canal was building, and the opening of the 
hew time could be foreseen. Here were to 
be symbolized, in one vast but unified group 
of buildings, avenues, and gardens, the past, 
present, and future of San Francisco, of Cal- 








ifornia, and of the New World. In and about 


a Tower of Jewels, a Court of Abundance, 
a Court of the Four Seasons, a Court of the 
Universe, or an Avenue of Nations were to 
be grouped memorials of all that had made 
the Pacific littoral what it was, and all that, 
in the new era here commemorated, should 
make it what it might be. Here, at gate- 
ways or fountains, on walls, cornices, friezes, 
tympani, or pinnacles, was to be read the 
story of the West: the Indian, the buc- 
caneer, the friar, the gold-seeker, the farm- 
er, the mechanic; the discoverer, the sol- 
dier, and the pioneer; the canoe, the pratrie- 
schooner, and the locomotive; the wealth of 
forests, fields, and mines beckoning the 
workers of the East and South, of Asia and 
the islands of the sea. What of history was 
portrayed was to be accurate, of course, but 
it was to be history spiritualized, the every- 
day and commonplace made ideal. With their 
feet planted on the past, the designers of the 
Exposition nevertheless looked towards the 
future. The western confines of the New 
World were their standpoint, but their out- 
look was towards a newer world beyond the 
setting sun. 

It is significant that the architecture 
which sought to embody this symbolical con- 
ception should have found its inspiration so 
largely in the Orient and the Moorish age 
of Spain. To California, simplicity in art 
would appear to make as scanty an appeal 
as does Stoicism in conduct or Puritanism 
in religion. What was sought, apparently, 
next to spaciousness and even vastness— 
an indispensable condition, perhaps, of any 
exposition architecture—was color and 
gorgeousness, a sensuous beauty at once mys- 
tical and commanding. If buildings and 
their setting could ever be made to pro- 
duce an impression of limitless and volup- 
tuous wealth, or frame the matter-of-fact 
achievements of man in rich and scintillat- 
ing color, the Panama-Pacific Exposition at- 
tained that end. It was not barbaric, for it 
was distinctly harmonious, symmetrical, and 
carefully wrought; yet it was not pagan, for 
it was neither severe nor impersonal; and 
it was not Christian, for it spoke no self- 
denial. Pleasure, ease, imagination, self-ex- 
pression, and, most of all, unconventional 
freedom and unbounded ambition, were its 
keynotes. 

Whether such an ideal is in itself worthy, 
or whether, if it is, its working-out in the 
present instance is on the whole successful, 
are questions on which volumes might be 
written. Critics for whom the art of the 
classical world or of Christian Europe is the 
last word, or with whom historical evolu- 
tion must needs proceed by slow and guarded 
steps, could not but be startled by the bold 
mixing of architectural types, the frank de- 
parture from hallowed precepts, and the 
prodigal overlay of decorative device. The 
symbolism of some of the frescoes, figures, 
and figure-groups seems at times far-fetch- 
ed, and the brilliant Tower of Jewels is ob- 
viously too low. Studied attentively by aid 
of the printed descriptions, both the struc- 
tures and their details may clearly be seen 





to embody the ideals which they are said to 
embody; but it is also clear that they might 
as easily, in some instances, typify some 
thing else, or even nothing very definite at 


all. Something, too, would depend upon 
the physical point of view, for the high 
ridge of houses which forms the background 
of the Exposition on the south is not beauti- 
ful, and upon that part of the surroundings 
one does well to turn one’s back. 

In some other respects the success at- 
tained is certainly noteworthy. At no pre 
vious American exposition has the entire 
group of buildings given so marked an im- 
pression of artistic unity. Not only were the 
exhibition buildings proper built, as has 
been said, with a central aim, but the na- 
tional, State, and administrative structures 
were kept strictly in harmony with the gen- 
eral scheme. Whether in style, color, or 
position, no building has been allowed to 
obtrude. Everywhere, too, both within and 
without, there was a commendable absence 
of garish signs or advertisements. The unl- 
fied color scheme, studiously worked out to 
accord with the characteristic lights, shad- 
ows, and atmospheric effects of the locality, 
was harmonious and impressive; while the 
electrical illumination at night turned 
grounds and buildings into a wonderland of 
beauty and gorgeousness. Nor should the re- 
markable floral scheme, with its succession 
of flowers from season to season, and its 
skilful use of masses of green to break the 
great wall spaces, fail of appreciative rec- 
ognition. 

In estimating the range and significance 
of the exhibits, one again must keep in mind 
the theory on which their acceptance was 
determined. With a few exceptions, and 
those mainly in the foreign art exhibits, 
nothing, as has been said, was intended to 
be shown which had not been discovered or 
invented, or the process or application of 
which had not been substantially developed, 
within the last decade. Like the architec- 
tural and artistic scheme of buildings and 
grounds, the things shown were to be the lat- 
est words, the newest thought, the edge of day 
for the new world. Those, accordingly, who 
looked for comprehensive displays of prog- 
ress in industry, science, or art from early 
times were disappointed; the test of accept- 
ance was to-day, what is being done now. 
The barest attempt at enumeration, however, 
even under these limitations, would be only 
a catalogue of ships. Speaking broadly, the 
predominant characteristic of the American 
exhibits was utility. The widely ramified 
uses of electricity, particularly for travel and 
communication and in domestic processes; 
the elaborate but economical processes of 
manufacture and mining; the endless va- 
riety of tools and instruments of precision; 
the control and transmission of steam and 
electrical power; the array of devices for fa- 
cilitating business or insuring personal safe- 
ty, were among the things which bulked larg- 
est in the exhibition halls. Not everything 
was insistently utilitarian, however. One of 


the striking impressions made by the in- 
dustrial exhibits was the extent to which 
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objects of utility, notably textiles and ar- 
ticles of domestic use, were receiving ar- 
tistic forms even where the cost was small. 
Some of the exhibits of pottery and gold and 
silver work were very rich, and there was a 
small but choice display of book-bindings 
and an alluring book-shop. 


The Federal Government, though contrib- 
uting largely to the collections, had no build- 
ing of its own, but scattered its numerous 
departmental exhibits throughout the Expo- 
sition halls and grounds. Never has the 
scientific and educational work of the Gov- 
ernment, and its widespread activities in 
agriculture, irrigation, public health and 
safety, and the protection and encourage- 
ment of industry and commerce, been so am- 
ply and instructively displayed. Here, as 
elsewhere, extensive use was made of pic- 
tures, charts, and models, the finest exam- 
ple of the last being a model of the Isth- 
mus of Panama and the Canal. The anthro- 
pological exhibit was beyond praise. The 
educational exhibits proper, generously rep- 
resentative of State and city school systems, 
were an informing illustration of the di- 
versified range and practical spirit of the 
modern school curriculum. Several relig- 
lous sects prepared exhibits showing their 
material activities in missionary and educa- 
tional lines, from tracts and pictures to rail- 
way chapel coaches; the enormous growth 
of organized philanthropy and schemes of 
social betterment was set forth in pictures, 
diagrams, and models; while for those whose 
spiritual longings, attuned to the dominant 
note of the whole Exposition, demanded am- 
pler flelds, there were literary offerings in 
Christian Science, theosophy, and “new 
thought” of several strains. 

The war, as was to be expected, narrowed 
the range of foreign exhibits; nevertheless 
twenty-two foreign Governments were rep- 
resented by buildings, Great Britain and 
Germany being the two most prominent ex- 
ceptions, while thirty-one Governments alto- 
gether were represented either by buildings 
or by exhibits in the great departmental 
halls, or by both. As a whole, the foreign 
displays made up in quality what they lack- 
ed in quantity. Selection here, like compar- 
ison, can hardly be made without injustice, 
yet the most casual visitor could not fail 
to be struck by the exquisite beauty of the 
collection of fabrics, metal work, tapestries, 
and paintings sent by the Government of 
France, and housed in a building which re- 
produced the Palais de la Légion d’Honneur; 
the brilliant richness and variety of the 
Chinese and Japanese exhibits (the former, 
indeed, rather outshining the latter), both 
grouped in one of the main buildings; the 
solid industrial and commercial quality of 
the Netherlandish and Swedish offerings; or 
the economic and educational development 
shown in Argentina and Brazil. Germany, 
participating unofficially, caught the spirit 
of the Exposition with characteristic exacti- 
tude and thoroughness, sending a small but 
choice exhibit of its latest products in chem- 
icals, dyestuffs, and photographic devices, 
and a specimen of mesothorium, one of the 





newest derivatives of radium, valued at 
$300,000. As a skilful advertisement of a 
country’s resources, however, the admirably 
housed Canadian exhibit must receive the 
first place, as the crowds which thronged 
it eloquently testified. The State and Ter- 
ritorial buildings, twenty-eight in number, 
with Massachusetts holding the place of hon- 
or at the head of the Avenue of Nations, were 
for the most part used only as social cen- 
tres; but California in addition assembled 
a display of fruits and flowers which was a 
veritable orgy of richness and color. 


In the great wealth of musical offerings 
which the managers of the Exposition pro- 
vided, the most significant was the visit of 
the Boston Symphony Orehestra. San Fran- 
cisco has never lacked good musicians, nor 
orchestral and ensemble organizations; and 
it has also done something to develop the re- 
sources of the orchestra for performances 
out of doors. But its instrumental perform- 
ers, however great their ability, must seek a 
living mainly in the cafés, where music of 
a popular or highly modern sort naturally 
holds the chief place. In the concerts of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra the music-lov- 
ers of California had, for the first time on 
their own soil, an opportunity to hear the 
works of Beethoven, Bach, Mozart, and 
Haydn played as they should be played, and 
by artists whose interpretations could not 
but be accepted as authoritative. The gen- 
erous recognition of what was, to most who 
heard it, a revelation of the beauties of clas- 
sical music and of the possibilities of chaste 
and dignified rendering, augurs much for 
the future of musical art on the Pacific 
Coast. 

Very many of the travellers who journeyed 
to San Francisco went on also to the Pana- 
ma-California Exposition at San Diego; and 
the briefest survey of this year of Western 
splendor would be incomplete if it failed to 
pay honor to the beauty and enterprise which 
the latter exposition displayed. Like the 
Grand Cafion of Arizona and the Grand 
Cafion of the Yellowstone, something of the 
comparative impression depended upon 
which was seen first. Yet it may well be 
doubted if any one who, whether in memory 
or in mere chronological sequence, exchang- 
ed the fogs and winds of San Francisco for 
the warmth and brightness of San Diego, 
will fail to recall the latter with peculiar 
satisfaction and delight. Where the north- 
ern Exposition was vast and overpowering, 
the southern was compassed and friendly. 
Where the artists of the one sought and at- 
tained an eager, passionate brilliancy, those 
of the other strove, with equal success, for 
restfulness, devotion, and quiet charm. The 
one voiced exuberance and revolt; the other, 
while no less joyous, was delicate and self- 
contained. Nowhere has the Spanish mis- 
sion architecture been employed so success- 
fully on so large a scale; while the land- 
scape gardening, thanks in part to the su- 
perior artistic possibilities of the site— 
a high mesa overlooking the “Harbor of the 
Sun”—was distinctly richer and more fas- 
cinating than that at San Francisco. 





One’s residual impression of a great ex. 
position is likely to be compounded of two 
somewhat diverse elements: the probable 
effect of the display upon those who particj. 
pated in it, and its significance as a kind of 
cross-section of national or international] cy). 
ture. Both directly and incidentally, I think, 
the effect in this instance may very possibly 
turn out to be considerable. For one thing, 
the transcontinental journey, to far the larg. 
er proportion of the thousands who made it, 
was little less than a new discovery of 
America. The traveller to whom the only 
beauty worth seeing had thus far been the 
Alps, or Norway, or Greece, touched elbows 
with those to whom New England, or Ohio, 
or Kentucky had been almost the only 
known world; and to all alike the plains, 
the deserts, and the mountains revealed their 
wonders. Thousands made the journey, in 
whole or in large part, by automobile, and 
learned to their surprise that there were 
good roads, good hotels, cultivated people, 
and imposing scenery beyond the Missis- 
sippi. The novel types of architecture, the 
richness of a semi-tropical vegetation, the 
possibilities of life in the open air, and the 
picturesque reminders of a Spanish civiliza- 
tion indefinitely old, were full of suggestive- 
ness for a more prosaic and formal East, 
as were the free, gracious, and hearty social 
ways of a cosmopolitan community. The 
distinctly educational character of most of 
the exhibits, with their emphasis upon that 
which was newest or most highly perfected, 
made in itself a strong appeal. It was worth 
while to have given, to some hundreds of 
thousands of the American people, an en- 
larged vision of their own country and of 
the world’s life and interests; for without 
vision the people perish. 

The cultural significance is less easy to 
appraise with certitude. With notable er- 
ceptions like those of France and China, 
the exhibits at San Francisco gave an over: 
whelming impression of practicality: a prac 
ticality which was, indeed, enhancing in 
every direction the physical comfort of life, 
and developing on every hand the resources 
of nature for the betterment of man; but 
an overpowering practicality, nevertheless. 
Yet it was a practicality set in marvellous 
external beauty, and opening everywhere to 
the sun and the air. Whether the imagina 
tion which seized upon the occasion as mark- 
ing the dividing line between an old Amer 
ica and a new, and strove to symbolize the 
concept by a daring union of Oriental and 
Occidental ideas, will turn out to have been 
well grounded in the facts and tendencies 
of our national life, only time can shov. 
Certain it is, however, that the San Frat 
cisco Exposition, in the whole scheme of 
{ts planning as well as in the details of its 
execution, has been a challenge to old forms, 
old methods, old standards, and old faiths. 
In Burke’s phrase, it is the dissidence of 
dissent. One would fain hope that it may 
prove, to those who conceived it, as fruit: 
ful an inspiration to more permanen! 
achievement as it is certain to remain, for 
those who saw it, a gracious memory. 
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Notes from Two Capitals 


BRITISH CABINET CANARDS. 





By SIR HENRY LUCY. 





Lonpon, October 6. 


From time to time, @ propos de bottes, there 
is a rush of rumor of dissentients in the 
Cabinet, pointing to its early break-up. It is 
an old habit, more active when a Liberal 
Ministry is in power than when the Conser- 
yative Leaders dwell in Downing Street. It 
was in exceptional force during the short- 
lived, troubled Ministry of Lord Rosebery. 
From the outset rumor most consistently 
buzzed round the head of Sir William Har- 
court. Talking to a friend at a time when 
reports of his resignation were prodigally 
circumstantial, he likened his position to that 
of Louis XVI, practically a prisoner in the 
Tuileries after his attempted escape from 
Paris. Suspicious crowds of citizens and 
citoyennes formed the patriotic and pleasing 
custom of spending the night in watch and 
ward round the palace, from time to time in- 
sisting that the hapless King should show 
himself in testimony that he was actually on 
the premises. He accordingly turned up at 
the open window wearing the red cap of 
Liberty, with royally assumed geniality re- 
marking, “Me voilA mes enfants.” “At all 

Whours of day and night,” said Sir William, “I 
am called up by a News Agency man or an 
importunate reporter with inquiry whether it 
is true that I have resigned. All I can say 
is ‘me voila.’” 

Two years ago there was a sudden—evi- 
dently an organized—outburst of rumor of 
revolt in Mr. Asquith’s Cabinet. It was re- 
ported that Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Win- 
ston Churchill, following the classical prece- 
dent of the lion and the unicorn, were fighting 
for the crown. It was assumed, as a matter 
of fact, that “Asquith was going,” all that 
remained in doubt being issue of the struggle 
between his energetic young friends for re- 
version 6 the Premiership. The story had 
its day, ran its course, faded into the nothing- 
mess from which it emerged, and is probably 
forgotten by its inventors. Within the last 
fortnight another plot against the Premier 
as been discovered. Again Mr. Lloyd George 
and Mr. Churchill are at the bottom of it. 
his repetition is proof of the lack of fer- 
lity in the minds of the class of politicians 
yho circulate these fables. There must, how- 
ver, be some variety in other particulars. 
@his is accordingly provided by the assertion 
hat Mr. Asquith is to be “shouldered out” 
the phrase used by one authority) “on the 
MRuestion of conscription.” An active section 
pf his colleagues in the Cabinet, led by the 
wo who apparently are now working to- 
ether, is determined to break up the Gov- 
rmment, leaving out Mr. Asquith, an avowed 
believer in the efficacy of voluntary enlist- 
ent, in the process of reconstruction. 

This is, of course, sheer nonsense. The 
Prime Minister is not the sort of man to be 
houldered out of any position in which it 
its his purpose and inclination to remain. 
f any body of conspirators, obscure or other- 
ise, are bent upon undertaking the job, they 
ould do well to go into training by attempt- 
& to shoulder Dungeness off the mainland. 
part from his slowly gained, now complete 
upremacy in the House of Commons, his 
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in the Chancelleries of Europe, no Premier 
has been stronger in the personal affection of 
his colleagues. That enviable position has been 
further strengthened by accession of recruits 
from the Opposition benches in both houses. 
During the fiercest heat of battle round the 
question of tariff reform and home rule, Mr. 
Asquith’s interposition in debate was suffered 
with a courtesy in marked contrast with the 
reception accorded to some of his colleagues. 
Once, it is true, he was refused a hearing by 
a small body of extreme advocates of Law 
and Order, who, upon occasion, did not even 
spare their own leaders. The outbreak was 
so promptly and sharply subdued that it was 
never repeated. 

Between Mr. Balfour and Mr. Asquith 
there has through all the chances and chang- 
es of party warfare existed esteem born of 
mutual admiration of supreme capacity. This 
feeling, long existent, has naturally grown 
in the intimate relations of service to the 
State. In degree, the same feeling towards 
the Prime Minister exists on the part of Lord 
Lansdowne and other of his colleagues in the 
late Government who patriotically responded 
to the invitation addressed thirty years ago 
by Lord Randolph Churchill to Lord Har- 
tington and his followers in the disruption of 
the Liberal host on the Home Rule question 
to “Come over and help us.” The suggestion 
—rather, the affirmation—made that dissen- 
sion within the Cabinet has reached a stage 
at which a break-up is not only inevitable 
but near at hand, is a gross insult to the 
statesmen who have been publicly named not 
only as contemplating but as scheming for 
such an event. 

It is quite possible, indeed presumable, that 
there may be difference of opinion in the Cab- 
inet on the question of national service for 
the army and voluntary enlistment. Such 
diversity will be found among any average 
score of men. To assume that therefore a 
Cabinet recently constructed with the avow- 
ed purpose of presenting to the enemy a 
closer, stronger front of national union is on 
the verge of disintegration is more than an 
unintelligent blunder. It is an unpatriotic 
crime, calculated to spread throughout Ger- 
many more joy than would follow on the 
sinking of a sister ship to the Lusitania. 

It is probable that had Mr. Asquith chanced 
to see a circumstantial rumor of which the 
Speaker, when his attention was called to it, 
declared his ignorance, he would regard it 
with some measure of wistfulness. That 
Ministers tenaciously cling to office and its 
emoluments is a conviction cherished in some 
quarters. It certainly finds no confirmation 
in fact. Lord Rosebery, in one of the epi- 
grams that sparkle in his speech, put the true 
situation in a sentence. “There are,” he said, 
“two happy days in the life of a Prime Minis- 
ter. One is when he receives the seals of 
office at the hands of his Sovereign; the other, 
welcomed with greater effusion, is when he 
sets forth to return them.” Mr. Asquith has, 
with one exception, exceeded the length of 
the term of Premiership served by prede- 
cessors. Nor has he throughout enjoyed the 
comparative ease of normal times. At the 
commencement of his seventh year of servi- 
tude he found himself faced by the duties and 
responsibilities of a war beside which Ar- 
mageddon was a skirmish. It is natural that 
he should sometimes yearn for the release 
that, after long conflict, came to the Happy 
Warrior, “his helmet now a hive for bees.” 
But, like Pitt, till his work is done he will 





pularity in the country, and his authority 


not seek it. 





ROBERT M. LA FOLLETTE. 





It is a long stride, perhaps, back to the first 
term of Grover Cleveland, but it must be 
taken by whoever would scan the career of 
Robert Marion La Follette as a national char- 
acter; for it was then that strangers in the 
gallery of the House of Representatives, after 
picking out Carlisle and Morrison, “Pig-Iron” 
Kelley, and “Sunset” Cox, would inquire: 
“Who is the little man with the smooth, round 
face and the shoe-brush hair?” When told 
that he was “Bob” La Follette, a new man 
from Wisconsin, whose wife was his law- 
partner, they were satisfied with a mere sec- 
ond glance at him. Another item was added 
to his descriptive list in the Fifty-first Con- 
gress, for McKinley made large use of him in 
framing the tariff bill, which carried their 
party down at the next election; and for ten 
years thereafter he did not emerge from the 
wreckage but once, when his neighbors sent 
him as a delegate to a Republican National 
Convention. But he had not been idle, by any 
means, in the intervals of a fair professional 
practice; for in 1900 he was elected Governor, 
and thus received a chance to launch the pop- 
ular government propaganda which in due 
course landed him in the United States Senate. 

To call the roll of La Follette’s traits as 
his contemporaries see them would be to ex- 
haust the “f’s” in any ordinary type-font. He 
is a free-lance, a firebrand, a fighter, a fad- 
dist, a fanatic, a fatuous fault-finder, according 
to the critic you press for an opinion; some 
go further and—but why carry the catalogue 
to its end? Suffice it to say, that wherever he 
is, you may count on finding something 
drastic on the day’s programme. He put Wis- 
consin on the State Socialist map alongside 
of California. According to his theory, there 
is no good reason why the State should not 
dip its finger into every activity in which its 
people feel an interest, from free education to 
accident insurance; and his favorite tactics 
in controversy are to proclaim his thesis and 
discover a sinister cause for every bit of 
opposition it encounters. If the railways 
charge higher rates than he approves, they 
have been able to do it by buying lawmakers 
and newspapers wholesale. If abuses exist in 
the American merchant marine, knock it on 
the head with an act of Congress so radical 
that half the steamship companies would 
rather go out of busincss forthwith than at- 
tempt to comply with the requirements im- 
posed. The logic of this remedy is simplicity 
itself: the fewer shipping companies, the 
fewer are the abuses complained of. If any one 
has the temerity to suggest that this is like 
burning down the barn to get rid of the rats, 
silence his treason on the spot by asking him 
how much the corporations paid him for air- 
ing such an opinion! 

La Follette is a 
and a useful one—in his place. He belongs 
in the pioneer class, but resents not being 
counted among the successful constructives, 
forgetting that, though Lincoln is the su- 
preme hero of our later history, it was the 
long-despised agitators who hewed through a 
hardened public consciece the trail which he 
developed into a highway of freedom for all 
mankind. Without the agitators we might 
never have had a Lincoln; and it is for men 
like La Follette to prepare the ground on 
which less fiery though not less patriotic fol- 
lowers can put the social order of the future 
upon a firm foundati«n. But, because he can- 


Jesting aside, strong man 





not wait for the clock of opportunity to sound 
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the hour, many of his best projects have been 
brought forward prematurely and cut short at 
an immature stage. 

It is no discredit to him to say that the am- 
bition of his life is to be President, or to 
prophesy with entire confidence that he will 
never attain it. Though we may pass over 
his ultra views and his tactless way of 
bludgeoning his adversaries, we cannot ignore 
the fact that no man of his personality has 
ever risen to the first place in the republic. 
We have had Presidents short and tall, fat 
and lean, straight and stooping, hairy and 
bald, elegant and clumsy, handsome and ugly, 
gay and serene, scholarly and scant of learn- 
ing, soclable and undemonstrative. But we 
have never had one who meets all approaches 
with an air of suspicion, or whose mind is so 
chained to his hobbies that he takes them to 
bed with him and gives them the chief seats 
at his table. La Follette, with all his redoubt- 
able pioneer qualities, is the kind of com- 
panion who soon wears you out. You cannot 
escape from his regenerative schemes or his 
vocabulary of anathema without raising an 
impassable barrier between yourself and him; 
but the man whom the American people are 
willing to trust with the Presidency must be 
one who, however sincere a reformer, is able 
to detach himself from his ideals now and 
then long enough to bring a fresh eye to bear 
upon them in perspective. Even so intense 
and unjudicial a person as Theodore Roosevelt 
has this faculty, thanks to his native sense of 
humor. 

[Ake others of his temperament, La Follette 
has no conception of how to care for his 
physical well-being. He runs his nervous 
system to the last limit of endurance, and 
then suffers a reaction, during which he is 
not himself in any sense, is hardly able to 
eat or sleep, and can do only a fraction of his 
normal stint of work, and that pretty badly. It 
is of one of these periods—which are account- 
able for much of the antagonism he has 
aroused in the Senate—that the story is told 
of his being moved actually to tears when a 
new member came up to him with hand out- 
stretched and a friendly word of appreciation 
of his latest speech. Imagine so emotional a 
collapse in the White House! 

TATTLER, 








Correspondence. 


THE “NATION'S” WAR RELIEF FUND. 
To Tug Eprror or Tue NATION: 


Sm: I presume that many persons who, 
while not in a position to follow the lead of 
“O.,” the writer of “A Word to the Moderately 
Rich,” were deeply impressed by his letter, 
would be glad to make such response as they 
can to his suggestion. Of the ten subscrip- 
tions he called for, of $2,000 each, for the 
relief of the terrible distress in Europe, it 
appears that three have now been received 
by the Nation and one by the New York 
Evening Post, which reprinted “O.’s” letter. 
I trust that more will shortly come in and 
the list be completed. But that result may 
perhaps be made more certain if persons 
acting in the same spirit but not able to 
subscribe so large an amount are permitted to 
join in the undertaking. May I ask you to 
accept my subscription of $200, to serve as the 
first of ten which shall jointly count as a 
subscription of $2,000? And of course the more 


tens of the same kind the better. F. F. 
New York, October 17, 


ANOTHER GERMAN “FIND.” 


To Tags Eprror or THE NATION: 

Str: In the issue of the Nation of October 
14 (p. 448) it is stated that 

It may be a great find that a semi-official 

organ of the German Government has made 
when it charges that the French Yellow Book 
suppressed the last two sentences of a passage 
sent by the British Ambassador at Petrograd 
to Sir Edward Grey, on July 24,1914; but why 
the find should be exploited in that quarter is 
a little difficult to see. The Ambassador stated 
that it seemed to him “as if France and Rus- 
sia had decided on firm resistance, even if 
we refuse to join them.” 
There cannot be much of a “find” on the part 
of the German Government in this respect be- 
cause in a pamphlet issued under the authority 
of “his Majesty’s stationery office” in London 
in 1914, on page 14, there is the telegram 
mentioned above from the British Ambassa- 
dor at St. Petersburg to Sir Edward Grey, the 
last paragraph of which reads: 

It seems to me, from the language used by 
French Ambassador, that, even if we decline 
to join them, France and Russia are determin- 
ed to make a strong stand. 

The language is somewhat different from 
that quoted in your editorial article, but in 
substance it is the same. It can scarcely be 
contended that there was any concealment 
in this Ambassadorial statement, since it ap- 
pears, as I say, in a pamphlet issued by the 
English Government in 1914, and sold for the 
sum of ten cents. 

Samvuet A. Borie. 


Philadelphia, October 15. 





PRESIDENT WILSON’S “COCKED HAT.” 


To THe Eprror or Tue NATION: 


Smr: If Mr. Wilson had read the Biglow 
Papers, he would probably not have written 
the letter in which he expressed the hope 
that Mr. Bryan might be knocked into a 
cocked hat. This is what Hosea Biglow has 
to say on the subject (p. 109—edifion of 
1892): “Formaly to knock a man into a 
cocked hat was to use him up, but now it 
ony gives him a chance for the cheef mad- 
gustracy.” A. L. Prncorrs. 

New York, October 15. 





ALOHA, THEN BANZAI! 
To THe Eprtror or THe NATION: 

Sir: Wednesday, September 29, may be said 
to have marked the closing of an era in the 
transportation history of Honolulu. On that 
date the last steamer of the Pacific Mail 
Steamship Company scheduled to call here, 
the 8. S. Manchuria, sailed for San Francisco. 
With her departure transpacific shipping un- 
der the American flag via Hawaii terminated. 
The Mongolia, of the Pacific Mail Line, now in 
the Orient, will return to San Francisco direct 
from Yokohama by the Great Circle route. 

The passing of the last ship of a great com- 
pany was by no means unattended in Hono- 
lulu. A crowd of at least 1,000—described in 
the afternoon newspaper as an “immense 
throng”—gathered at the Alakea pier to bid a 
last good-by to ship, crew, and passengers. 
Flags of many nations waved from the dock, 
and Hawalian leis of carnations, yellow ginger, 
and vari-colored crépe papers were profusely 
scattered among officers and passengers. On 
the bridge with Capt. Andrew Dixon was a 
large wreath, on which was the inscription, 
“Aloha, 1915, After Sixty Years,” the gift of 








the local Chamber of Commerce and promo- 
tion committee. 





Mother Nature, as though to insure a favor. 
able last impression for the “Paradise of th. 
Pacific,” provided a blue sky overhead, by; 
in the air was that fine mist, blowing from 
clouds above mountain-tops afar, which here 
is called “liquid sunshine.” 

The Hawaiian Band, of native musicians— 
once the Royal Hawaiian Band—which has 
played at countless steamer sailings, was op 
the wharf. On the Manchuria were 124 Ger. 
man refugees, mostly women and children, 
and from respect to them “Die Wacht am 
Rhein” was played. The hackneyed strains 
of “Tipperary” and “On the Beach at Waikiki” 
were then employed to evoke a few more tears 
from other nationalities represented. As the 
last farewells were voiced and the handker. 
chief-waving began, the brown musicians 
played, with an intense fervency, the famous 
“Aloha Oe” (Farewell to Thee), which was 
followed by “Hawaii Ponoi,” the unforgettabl 
Hawaiian national anthem, and, finally, “The 
Star-Spangled Banner.” 

Of the sobs that were “choked,” of the sighs 
that were “stifled,” of the lips that “quivered” 
as the big boat backed into the bay, little need 
be said. It is enough that the manifestations 
of deep regret were everywhere visible. 4 
wrinkled old lei vender stared at a few wooden 
boxes and pieces of rubbish floating by the 
pier and muttered “Pau” (through). Many 
voiced their sentiments in such words as 
“Shame,” “Crime,” and “Awful mistake.” 

It is certain, too, that in some of those 
present the last deep siren of the Manchuria’ 
whistle provoked thoughts, not of the glorious 
past of the American merchant marine on the 
Pacific; nor of the painful present, when the 
Stars and Stripes is sailing away to other 
seas; but of an ominous future when traffic to 
the Orient may be monopolized by lines calle 
“Kaishas” and steamships called “Marus.” 

And, while the attention still lingers on the 
irony of circumstances which make it neces- 
sary for the little brown men of Nippon to 
transport our persons, our freights, and our 
mails, dispatches from the Orient arrive that 
portend the strengthening of Japanese control 
in the Pacific. 

The Osaka Shoshen Kaisha announced, 0 
September 30, that two new liners will be 
placed on the run between San Francisco ani 
the Orient via Honolulu. These, the Panama 
Maru and the Seattle Maru, have a tonnage 0 
6,000 each. They were designed for the Puget 
Sound-Japan run. Freight rates will be 
per ton higher than the rate which at preset! 
obtains. 

On the same day the directors of the Mits 
Company gave out the information that they 
will operate tramp steamers from Yokohams 
and Kobe to Honolulu and San Francisc%, 


carrying freight at an increase of $1.50 pe & 


ton. 


semi-tropical route—the Toyo Kisen Kaisha~ 
is declared to have increased its fleet by th 
purchase of three liners, in addition to th 
Persia, which was recently secured from th 
Pacific Mail Company, making a fleet of el)’ 
An increased freight rate is, of course, in 0! 


der. A new T. K. K. dock will be built in Sa ; 


Francisco at once. 

Apparently, the existent freight and pass¢- 
ger congestion on the Pacific is to be allevi- 
ated. Reports have been circulated concer 


ing a Chinese line and a new American line FF 
As yet no definite announcement has bet! y 


Seemingly “banzais” are in order. 
Harry W. Frantz. 
Honolulu, T. H., October 1. 


made. 


At the same time the established line on tht J 
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EXTERMINATED ARMENIA. 
To THE EDIToR OF Tue NATION: 

sm: At this time of awful crisis in the 
history of unhappy Armenia, we, the Com- 
mittee of the Women’s Armenian Relief Fund, 
feel impelled to appeal to all Christendom for 
sympathy with Armenia’s matchless wrongs 
and for offers of help to her people. It is time 
surely that all civilized nations, especially all 
neutral nations, should protest in the name 
of humanity against the latest and most in- 
famous crimes yet committed by Turkey upop 
her defenceless Armenian subjects. 

The thick curtain of oblivion and silence 
which has enshrouded Armenia since Turkey 
declared war upon the Allies has been at last 
partially lifted and we have caught certain 
glimpses of unrecordable horrors; of systemat- 
ically planned massacres of all Armenians in 
the Six Vilayets, involving the total exter- 
mination of the nation; of their deportation to 
desert regions where they must inevitably 
perish by starvation, and of the appropriation 
of their lands by Moslems. 

All friends of the Armenian people must 
to-day be full of indignation, full of sorrow. 
We, old friends of the cause, must especially 
sorrow for the present ruthless shattering of 
all our plans and hopes and work. But we 
can do more than sorrow, we can and we do 
most solemnly protest, and we can and do 
hold Turkey and Germany responsible for this 

last and greatest crime upon humanity. To- 
") day we send to every part of the world where 
+ Armenians have sought asylum our true, deep, 

fraternal sympathy, together with our vow 
that, so far as in us lies, individually or col- 
lectively, we will see to it that freedom, jus- 
tice, and full political rights be insured to the 
» Armenian nation in the final settlement which 
must follow the great European war. 
MADELEINE COLE, 
Hon. Treasurer, the Women’s Armenian Re- 
lief Fund 
Danehurst, Putney, England, September 30. 








TION. 
To THe Eprror oF THE NATION: 


Sm: The tone of the so-called replies to my 
letter in the Nation of September 16 makes 
a rejoinder expedient. Mr. Bancroft cheerful- 
> ly claims me as a catspaw and an unquestion- 
“Jing disciple. This I as cheerfully repudiate. 
Mr. Hart, in turn, accepts Mr. Bancroft’s 
_}claim of me, and on his own score ascribes to 
}me an expression as to ring and boss rule 
which I have never uttered or endorsed. He 
then lines me up in the detective squad to 
which he pays vigorous compliments. 

My career as a detective has been brief, 
modest, and unconscious. Its one episode was 
an inquiry to the secretary of the Association 
asking for any documents which might show 
the official relation between the Association 
nd the American Historical Review. Ihad no 
thought then, and do not now believe, that any 
of the officials desired to keep such data secret. 
The burden of the secretary’s original and 
Preliminary reply was as stated in my former 
etter to the Nation. Since then he has found 
and sent me three items which give some 
light, though not as much as could be wished. 

he first of these is a circular issued on Oc- 
ober 1, 1898, by a committee of the Council 
notifying the members of the Association that 
t the approaching December meeting pro- 
would be considered for an official oon- 
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view. The second is a note from the minutes 
of the Board of Editors, which, in lieu of the 
missing minutes of the Association, may be 
taken as recording the action of the December 
meeting. The third is an account of the trans- 
actions of that meeting, written by Mr. Hart, 
and published in Book Reviews for February, 
1899. In the committee's circular the following 
are the passages pertinent to our discussion: 

As standing for the historical scholarship 
of the country, the Review must have behind 
it some recognized organization which should 
have authority to determine its character and 
to which the editors should be responsible. 
After a most careful consideration it seemed 
to the editors, and to all whom they consulted, 
that the future success of the Review depend- 
ed upon its adoption by the American Histori- 
cal Association. As the general organization 
of those especially interested in history, both 
in the United States and Canada, the Associa- 
tion, by adopting the Review, would give it a 
standing and authorization not otherwise to 
be obtained. At the same time the relation of 
the Review to the Association as its official 
organ would at once remove the difficulty of a 
sufficient constituency and place the enterprise 
upon a permanent and secure foundation. On 
the other hand, it seemed a proper and suit- 
able function for the Association to act as a 
sponsor for such a publication and to guaran- 
tee its success. In view of these considera- 
tions the Board of Editors presented to the 
Council of the Association a proposition for 
the adoption of the Review. After a full 
discussion at the meeting in Cleveland last 
December, it seemed to the Council that so 
important a question should be submitted to a 
general vote of the Association. 

The note from the minutes of the Board of 
Editors recites that at the Association’s meet- 
ing in December, 1898, the following arrange- 
ment, prepared by the Board, was adopted: 

(1.) The Association to pay to the publish- 
ers $2 for each number. (2.) In return there- 
for a copy of the Review to be sent to each 
member. (3.) The Council to have the right 
to fill vacancies in the Board of Editors. (4.) 
This arrangement to be terminable at any 
time on one year’s notice from the Association 
or from the publishers or from the Board of 
Editors. 

Mr. Hart wrote in his contemporary ac- 
count: “Perhaps the most important work of 
the meeting was the ratifying of an agreement 
drafted by the Council on one side, and upon 
the other by the editors of the American His- 
torical Review.” He then specified the terms 
of the agreement substantially as given in 
the preceding paragraph, and concluded with 
an interpretation of the agreement, as follows: 
“The result is that the Review will be con- 
tinued on the same lines as before and in 
much the same hands. It does not become the 
organ of the Association, and is subject to no 
instructions, except through the process of 
replacing editors who may fail to satisfy the 
Council of the Association, as their terms ex- 
pire.” 

Thus the Association's committee in charge 
of the business declared to the members be- 
fore the event that the agreement formulated 
was to make the Review the Association's 
organ; while Mr. Hart, who was then one of 
the editors, asserted after the event that the 
same agreement when adopted left the Review 
in no sense the Association’s organ. It may 
be, in spite of the contrary suggestions of the 
documents, that the terms of the agreement 
underwent a change between October and De- 
cember. It may be, on the other hand, that 
the conflict of interpretations now active is 
but a revival of one which then prevailed. 

Of all this the younger generation has 
grown up in ignorance. We have accepted 
the tradition of the ownership of the Review 
by the Association as a matter of course, and 








nection between the Association and the Re- 





have been perhaps improperly startled at the 











contrary claim. But even if the question of 
ownership by the editors be conceded, for the 
occasion, the present problem of readjustment 
is changed only in its details. In such case, 
the editors are fully entitled to expend the 
funds of the Review at their discretion; and 
but two points remain to be noted. The first 
is that the editors would have done well to 
end the controversy at its inception last year 
by citing the documents and proving their 
ownership, if they could. The second is that 
if the editors are the owners and are accord- 
ingly in commercial relations with the Asso- 
ciation, they ought not to be members of the 
Association's Executive Council. Interlock- 
ing directorates are nowadays deservedly un- 
popular. I for one shall be quite content if 
the Review be made indisputably the property 
of the Association, in which case the question 
of personnel may perhaps be somewhat easily 
settled, or if the Review be officially declared 
the property of the editors and the personnel 
of the Board be separated from that of the 
Association’s Executive Council. 

My original purpose in entering this dis- 
cussion was to promote expedient changes in 
the spirit of the utmost good will. There is 
nothing but expediency, and perhaps a little 
propriety, involved; and there is no occasion 
whatever for epithets. If the discussion con- 
tinues on the level of a dispute it will of itself 
defeat the end of expediency and will do posi- 
tive harm to the Association whose improve- 
ment must be the common aim of us all. Let 
us forget one another’s past indiscretions and 
pull together. ULaicn B. PHILLIPS. 

Ana Arbor, October 12. 





To Tas Eprror or THe NATION: 


Sir: Among the charges made by the gen- 
tlemen who regard themselves as reformers 
in the affairs of the American Historical As- 
sociation is one which asserts with consid- 
erable directness that the councillors of that 
Association and the editors of the American 
Historical Review have misappropriated both 
power and funds belonging of right to the 
American Historical Association. This being 
the case, one would suppose that these gentle- 
men would be specially scrupulous in the use 
of their own power and position, lest they 
appear to fall into the same sin that they 
castigate. Yet in a recent circular directed 
to certain “reformers” Dr. Dunbar Rowland, 
who is this year President of the Mississippi 
Valley Historical Association, signs himself 
in his official position, thus tending to create 
an impression that the Mississippi Valley His- 
torical Association has a right or interest in 
the affairs of the sister institution. 

It is of course proper for Dr. Dunbar Row- 
land to express himself in any manner allow- 
ed among gentlemen; but for him to address 
the public or his allies in his official position 
in this matter appears to constitute a lack 
of taste grievous in a reformer. 

Frevernic L. PAXSON. 

Madison, Wis., October 10. 





RUGGERO FAURO. 


To THs Epiror or Tue NATION: 

Sin: To the list of the young men of letters 
who have fallen in the great European war, 
and who have been commemorated in your 
columns, I beg to add another name, that of 
Ruggero Fauro. 

He was the author of a book on Triest 
which I reviewed with a number of others in 
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the Nation of April 29. When, in the prepara- 
tion of this review, I called on him to discuss 
certain questions regarding Italia Irredenta, 
expecting to find in the author of such a book 
aman of mature years, I was astonished when 
I was received by a youth of barely twenty- 
three. In this, and the one other interview I 
had with him, I received a lasting impression of 
a mind of exceptional fineness and culture; of 
a character of which the enthusiasm was not 
a mere sentiment, but also the outgrowth of 
profound conviction; of the modesty and re- 
finement of manners that best adorn such 
qualities; and of a strangely winning charm 
that now makes me mourn him as a friend. 

He was born in Triest the 16th of February, 
1892. After a preparation in the Liceo Dante 
of his native city he entered the University of 
Gratz, whence after a year, answering the 
call of the ancient Latin mother, he went to 
Rome in the spring of 1911, and at the Uni- 
versity of Rome received his degree in letters, 
presenting a brilliant thesis on the poet Mar- 
tial which will soon be published by his 
friends. The year of his going to Rome saw 
also the birth of the Nationalist party, to 
which he at once attached himself, and to 
whose journal, the Idea Nazionale, he was a 
constant contributor until the call to arms. 
In August, 1914, he was in Triest, but fled to 
Italy with an elder brother to avoid service, 
which to him would have been servitude, in 
an Austrian army. 

When Italy declared war against Austria 
he at once enlisted as a volunteer common 
soldier, but with such uncommon qualities of 
mind and character, and having had a good 
military training as an Austrian recruit, he 
was soon promoted to a lieutenancy. At his 
own request he was transferred to the Alpine 
troops, went with them to the front, and in 
such worthy company, on the morning of Sep- 
tember 14, fell in the foremost of a victorious 
charge. 

© dolor atque decus magnum rediture parenti, 

Haeec te prima dies bello dedit, haec eadem aufert, 

Cum tamen ingentes Rutulorum linguls acervos. 

HoMeER EDMISTON. 


Milan, Octeber 3. 





“HOLDING BACK WHEAT.” 


‘To tue Eprror or Tue NATION: 


Sin: Mr. James B. Latimer, in his article, 
“Holding Back Wheat” (Nation, September 
16), offers, as a pertinent cause of the unusual 
activity among the farmers in stacking and 
holding their wheat off the market, the war 
and resulting prospective high prices. I, too, 
during the past sixty days have not only 
travelled, but have also stopped in “the rich- 
est part of the Nebraska winter wheat belt,” 
and I can say without fear of successful con- 
tradiction that the prime reason for holding 
back wheat among the farmers is the fact 
that the entire season has been so wet that 
the wheat is not in a condition fit for thresh- 
ing, and those even who have succeeded in 
getting their wheat threshed have not been 
able to market it, because the elevators are 
consistently refusing to take it in the con- 
dition in which it comes from the threshing 
machine. Even the few loads of grain which 
to my knowledge were taken were received 
at the elevator at a discount of from ten to 
fifteen cents per bushel below quotations for 
Nebraskan grain 


No. 2 grain Nearly all 
will grade about No. 4 in quality, by rea- 
son of the excessive rainfall during the sum- 


Howarp O. CoaLe. 
Septembber 23. 


Iner season. 


Tulare, Cal., 
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MATTER FOR STRIKING COMPARISONS. 





The Industrial History of Modern England. 

By G. H. Perris. New York: Henry Holt 

& Co. $2 net. 

The author of this work belongs to the 
impressionist school. He gives us as much 
of himself as he does of his subject; but 
we like him none the less for that. Most 
of the great historians have had their pre 
conceptions, and none of these are less like 
ly to lead the world astray than those of 
Mr. Perris. He is a sentimentalist; in other 
words, a radical liberal. Yet he is widely 
read in his subject, discriminates nicely 
in presenting his facts, writes exceptional- 
ly good English, and aims to be perfectly 
fair. He contributes little that is new, but 
vitalizes much that is unknown to the gen- 
eral reader. His subject is one that is now 
commanding the attention of the whole 
world. 

When George III came to the throne, Eng- 
land was far behind Western Europe in 
many of the elements of civilization. Coun- 
try life was isolated and stagnant. The 
towns were ill-built, insanitary, and ill-gov- 
erned. Transport and travel were hardly 
better than in the later Roman Empire. The 
industrial arts were little developed; coal, 
iron, and steel were known, but little used. 
Within two generations these conditions 
were transformed. The conjunction of three 
main factors was necessary to this radical 
transformation—surplus capital, surplus la- 
bor, a new market. We are too apt to 
ascribe the change to Kay and Arkwright, 
Watt and Stephenson. As a matter of fact, 
the inventors were the servants, not the 
masters, of the moving forces of the indus- 
trial revolution. Mr. Perris is undoubtedly 
right in saying that whenever the three 
major factors just mentioned come together, 
the lesser conditions, such as invention, bet- 
ter communications, and a favorable state 
policy, will appear. It is not impossible to 
imagine a conjunction of the three factors 
which would proceed amicably, regularly, 
with little pain, to the general advantage. 
But, declares our author, few if any of the 
great economic changes known to history 
answer to that description; and what began 
to happen at the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury in England is as far as possible from 
deserving it. The tale of the last hun- 
dred years is the tale of expansion, not along 
a straight, smooth path, but by violent oscil- 
lations, involving larger and larger num- 
bers of people, bringing pure gain to few, 
pure loss to many, a mingling of gain and 
loss, in which it is hard to strike a bal- 
ance, to most. 

Such is Mr. Perris’s theme—clearly defin- 
ed, essentially modern, romantic rather than 
classic. His development of it is skilful. 
From the great amount of illustrative ma- 
terial at his command he selects enough to 
enlighten but not enough to weary the read- 





er. His omissions are occasionally signif. 
cant, if you are master enough of the sup 
ject to note them, and captious enough to 
care for them. 

At the beginning of the great war, in 
1793, the army and navy counted together 
scarcely a hundred thousand men; before 
its close, England was maintaining nearly 
a million men under arms, probably a fifth 
of the entire adult population, and was car. 
rying a burden of expenditure and debt for 
which previous history could afford no par. 
allel. Our author speaks of Pitt as the man 
who had five times raised the taxes on spir. 
its and tea, who had taxed glass till the win. 
dows were built up, who had taxed sugar 
and salt, timber, bricks, tiles, stone, and 
slate, hats and hair-powder, sea-insurance 
and convoys, horses and dogs, parcels by 
coach and canal, clocks and watches, news. 
papers and advertisements, houses and the 
servants in them, and who had failed only 
in his efforts to tax gloves and mittens, the 
registration of births and marriages, and 
the modest handmaiden of the middle class. 
“Never have the possibilities of tax-gath- 
ering been so luridly illustrated.” The only 
merit of this finance, in Mr. Perris’s judg- 
ment, was that it hit everybody; “and Pitt's 
progressive income tax covers a multitude 
of sins.” In May, 1803, England declared 
war against France, and there was no more 
peace till Waterloo. In 1806 Napoleon is- 
sued the “Berlin decrees”; at the opening 
of 1807 Great Britain replied with the “Or- 
ders in Council”; the latter eventuated in 
war with the United States in 1812. 

In such circumstances was modern Brit. 
ish industrialism born. The times were, in 
essentials, so much like our own that we 
instinctively turn to them for light on the 
future. During those years mankind un- 
derwent a great change, perhaps the great: 
est in all history. It began to lose its im- 
mobility. Heneeforth men would no longer 
be isolated units in productive activity, but 
would work in large aggregates and thus 
gain for labor a constantly increasing power 
of political and economic bargaining. A year 
ago, like a thief in the night, came to pass 
a political situation throughout the world 
even more momentous than that occasioned 
by the rise of the first Napoleon, the eco 
nomic consequences of which are likely to 
surpass in importance anything witnessed 
in the last hundred years at least. How 
close in many particulars is the resemblance 
of these days to those—in the increase in 
the number of men in arms, in the growth 
of the national debt, in the rise in taxa 
tion! Mr. Perris completed the work be 
fore us just prior to the outbreak of the 
present war, but, quite unconscious of what 
he was doing, has given us material for 
striking a balance for ourselves between 
these times and those of the Napoleonic 
wars. 

Naturally we turn with eagerness to the 
description of the years following the dec 
laration of peace. A melancholy account !t 
is. People were astounded that peace did 
not bring immediate prosperity with it. They 
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would have been still more astounded, says 
Mr. Perris, if they could have looked for- 
ward over the next thirty years. It is dif- 
ficult, he adds, even now to imagine the 
utter exhaustion and derangement produced 
py twenty years of warfare coinciding with 
radical economic reform. It must be re 
membered, however, in comparing those days 
with these, that much of the misery then 
rampant ‘may be traced to circumstances 
which have had no counterpart in recent 
years—radical transformation in the meth- 
ods of production, a favored agriculture, a 
vicious tariff, enclosure of the commons, 
suspension of specie payments in 1797 and 
resumption after the war, imperfect means 
of transportation and communication, de- 
cline in the world production of both gold 
and silver, to mention only a few things at 
random. 

Though the present war has given a rare 
timeliness to Mr. Perris’s account of the 
first quarter of the nineteenth century, the 
most permanently valuable portion of his 
work is that comprised in the last two chap- 
ters, entitled The Awakening and The New 
Age. In the one he treats of the change 
in the popular mind from the notion of 
laissez-faire to that of state action for the 
protection of workers and the community 
at large; in the other, of the social legisla- 
tion since 1906. These two chapters embrace 
innovations fully as great and far-reaching 
as any of the last century, and perhaps as 
great as any in the whole social and in- 
dustrial experience of Great Britain. In the 
space at the reviewer’s command it would 
be impossible to recapitulate them with any 
satisfaction to the reader. They come at the 
end of a feast already over-bountiful, like 
the best wine that is brought out last. 








CURRENT FICTION. 





Duke Jones. By Ethel Sidgwick. Boston: 

Small, Maynard & Co. 

In “Promise” and “Le Gentleman” Miss 
Sidgwick took her place on even terms with 
the most promising of her contemporaries, 
Messrs. Walpole, Cannan, Mackenzie, and 
Onions. In her work, as in theirs, the in- 
fluence of that slightly older school, head- 
ed by Mr. Wells and Mr. Galsworthy, was 
patent. Youth was her theme, youth insur- 
gent, or unfailingly dominant: prevailing 
in love and in art. And for all her election 
of poise and aplomb, of an intellect detach- 
ed and a humor extra dry, sensibility was 
what gave color to her atmosphere. She 
is as quiveringly alive to suffering as Char- 
lotte Bronté was—as eager in the quest of 
an ever-eluding happiness. Unluckily, she 
is slave to a mode already passing, a style 
allusive, finicking, beside which the ner- 
vous Brontéan structure appears fairly mas- 
sive. After Meredith and James, we ought 
Perhaps to stop asking that the men and 
women of fiction be permitted to speak as 
men and women might, and not as their 
authors do. Miss Sidgwick’s dialogue is so 
relentlessly brilliant, her Ingestres and 


Shovells are so unanimously witty and sub- 
tle, that it is a relief indeed to fall back 
fupon the faithful inarticulate Jones. We 
are not sure that he is any more real than 
Charles Shovell or Sir Claude Ashwin, but 
we have a strong feeling that he is more 
accurately reported. All these clever peo- 
ple are a good foil for him, at all events; 
and perhaps that was the main thing Miss 
Sidgwick was “after.” 

For Marmaduke Jones is a negation of 
the genius, or brilliant talent, or social per- 
fection, with which Miss Sidgwick is com- 
monly preoccupied. Reduced to bare terms, 
he is that ancient prop of romance, nature’s 
nobleman—who, by virtue of his rarity, is 
at least as good as any other nobleman. All 
of these elect and clever peopre are to be 
beaten at their own vaunted game of gen- 
tleness and fineness and knightly service by 
Jones, the insufficiently born, the homely, 
the dull of speech. Just what there is about 
him to attract the interest of our young 
pair, the Shovells, in their honeymoon hour, 
is not made quite clear: unless it is his 
reverent if undisguised admiration of the 
young bride. At all events, he is there, at 
her elbow, and is there to fall a selfless, de- 
voted victim to her bridal charm. For her 
sake he gives his life to hapless Lisette— 
Lisette, whose youthful glory has, in spite 
of Jones, been so meaninglessly thrown 
away. She has been casually “betrayed,” 
and the blow, despite her superb health of 
body and hopeful shallowness of mind, has 
gone home. Miss Sidgwick’s summing-up 
of the cause of her death, a year or two after 
she has reached apparent harbor as the 
wife of the good Jones, is characteristic in 
its delicate conclusiveness: “Howsoever it 
may be, Goldsmith, a man of genius and of 
heart, though sadly out of Honoria’s period, 
came nearer to the final truth of Lisette 
than Honoria, and her up-to-date authori- 
ties. She died for want of that little per- 
sonal genius of hers, that had been so ruth- 
lessly snatched away.” 


Some Women and Timothy. By H. B. Somer- 
ville. New York: BP. P. Dutton & Co. 


Timothy is not a guttersnipe charming 
the ladies, or a yokel Lothario, as one might 
guess from the title. He is an English lord 
of quixotic temper, poor but not fortune- 
hunting, susceptible but not a rake. Be- 
ing jilted, he has fled to Canada with his 
broken heart. After two years he returns 
heart-whole and unconsciously ready for fur- 
ther adventure. He finds his younger 
brother entungled with a young widow from 
whom he is trying to free himself, but who 
holds him to his promise of marriage by 
means of the usual machinery of letters. 
Timothy offers to decoy her away, and dur- 
ing the process falls in love with her on his 
own account. The events which follow are 
of whimsical and not too preposterous sort. 
The widow frees the brother, but refuses 
Timothy, and thereafter shows herself a 
lady of the most fastidious delicacy. Vari- 
ous other women complicate the situation, 





particularly the one who has jilted him 





(and whose married happiness he now se 
cures), and a maiden aunt of extreme wealth 
and bad manners (who ponies up satisfac- 
torily in the end). The latter plays the 
traditional part of the dowager by trying 
to buy off the widow. Not unimportant 
links in the bond which is gradually formed 
between Timethy and his lady are a boy 
and a dog and a white kitten, whose func- 
tion it is to bring out the lovable aspects of 
the pair, to their mutual edification. 


Marie Tarnowska. By A. Vivanti Chartres. 
With an Introductory Letter by L. M. Bos- 
su Bossi, of the University of Genoa. New 
York: The Century Co. 

Mrs. Chartres is poet, playwright, and nov- 
elist, in three languages. “Who's Who” rec 
ords that she published in 1912 “Le Roman 
de Maria Tarnowska.” Nowhere, either in 
the three-fold introduction to the present 
work or in the long circular of informa- 
tion given out by the publisher, is there any 
suggestion as to the relation of the two 
books. The present narrative purports to 
to be not a romance, but a confession. Mrs. 
Chartres visited the Countess Marie in the 
penitentiary at Trani, and learned her story 
from her own lips, and was thereupon “mov- 


ed by the puissant impulse of art, which 
takes no heed of learned theory or ethical 
code, to narrate in these pages the profound 


impression made upon me by that tragic 
personality, by the story of that broken 
life.” However, it appears that Professor 
Bossi suggested the possibility of the book, 
to begin with, his interest in the Countess 
Marie being based upon the conviction that 


her career was determined by “morbid physi- 
cal condition” rather than by depravity. 

This fact is not brought out, or even clear- 
ly indicated, in the present narrative. It 
is, in her handling, a bit of literature rather 
than that bare “human document” which 
she has perhaps intended to produce. From 
the beginning her touch is emotional and 
fanciful. She reads the Countess’s prison 
note-book: “Alas in what school of 
horror had she learned the lesson traced 
on these pages by her slim, white hand—the 
fair patrician hand which had known the 
weight of many jewels, the thrill of many 
caresses, and was now held fast in the mercl- 
less grip of captivity.” This is the court- 
memoir tone, the tone of sentimental ad- 
miration for a charming sinner, rather than 
of commiseration for a sick wretch—and it 
is the tone which prevails throughout this 
rendering of Marie Tarnowska’s erotic or 
sordid or criminal experiences. 

At seventeen she ran away with a hand- 
some and vicious Russian nobleman, who 
married but debauched her. She was not 
fitted for maternity, and after the birth of 
her second child her health broke. TIil- 
used by her husband, she came into entan- 
gled relations with several other men. She 
became the mistress of one of them, a poor 
man, engaged herself to a second, a rich 
man, and conspired with the first lover to 
egg on a third lover to kill the second, who 
was as good and generous as he was rich. 
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Thus, in 1907, the death of Count Paul Kam- 
arowsky was accomplished. Letters and tele- 
grams were found: Kamarowsky had willed 
everything to the Countess Marie. She and 
her confederate were found guilty of in- 
citing to murder and duly sentenced, the 
Countess to eight years’ imprisonment. She 
has recently been pardoned to become a 
nurse in a Russian war hospital. Thus would 
seem to be disposed of the “appropriate 
medical treatment” by which Professor Bossi 
planned to restore her, on her release from 
prison, “to the complete sanity of moral 
well-being.” In this book, certainly, she is 
not a pathological case, but a sensational 
subject for fiction. 


AN UNREPENTANT CONSERVATIVE. 





Subjects of the Day. By Earl Curzon of 
Kedleston. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$3.25. 

It has been the habit of English states- 
men to turn from the cares of politics to 
the pursuit of a gentler art. From Sir 
Francis Bacon and that Thomas Smith 
to whom England was a commonwealth the 
line fs long and it is honorable. Halifax 
and Montague have places there. When Sir 
William Temple could tear himself away 
from the building of diplomatic alliances 
and the fascinating dangers of cabinet-mak- 
ing he could write winningly of gardens. 
Bolingbroke and Burke are among the great- 
est of English publicists. Macaulay is still 
the most widely read of essayists. When 
Mr. Gladstone was not in the House of 
Commons he was defending the unity of 
Homer, or—and here he was no mean schol- 
ar—editing with loving care the works of 
Bishop Butler. Disraeli’s novels are still the 
best picture of the society of their time. In 
our own day Mr. Birrell’s delicately facile 
pen has added a new word to the English 
language. Lord Morley and Lord Bryce 
are probably the most distinguished of liv- 
ing English men of letters. Lord Haldane 
is among the most profound as Mr. Balfour 
is among the most whimsical of contempo- 
rary philosophers. Mr. Churchill has writ- 
ten one of the half-dozen best biographies 
in the language. Lord Rosebery is the mod- 
ern arbiter of literary elegance. Here, truly, 
is a splendid tradition. 

Lord Curzon has just published an inter- 
esting volume in which the same attitude of 
mind is manifest. There have been collect- 
ed a number of his speeches on India, the 
Empire, domestic affairs, on contemporaries 
who were his friends, which show an aston- 
ishing variety of powers and breadth of in- 
terest. The book is welcome not so much 
for the intrinsic merit of its contents—Lord 
Curzon would be the first to admit that this 
must be largely ephemeral—as for the val- 
uable indication it gives of an attitude to 
political affairs which is of especial im- 
portance if only because of its increasing 
rarity. 

Lord Curzon ts the leader of that section 
of English statesmen who may without in- 
justice be called unrepentant Conservatives. 








They view novelty with distrust; change 
is the original sin. He is foremost in as- 
serting, despite the lesson of 1861, that the 
Lords can touch money bills; he led that 
pathetic charge of the Die-Hards against the 
famous budget of 1909. It was “immoral,” 
and “unsound”; taxation, he urges, cannot 
mitigate the consequences of poverty. The 
bill must mean plunder of and danger to 
property. In fact, Lord Curzon uses with 
skill and eloquence the same type of argu- 
ment that was used against the Reform Bill 
of 1832, and the Corn Laws in 1846. He 
presents the complete gospel of the inher- 
ent rights of a traditional nobility. 

Not less characteristic is his attitude to 
his Indian career. He was sent out to In- 
dia to govern, and govern he did. There is 
no hint of a conception of India as a unity, 
as a country that may one day hope for the 
priceless boon of self-government—an ideal 
always implicit in Lord Morley’s speeches. 
Lord Curzon is a believer in the child-nation 
theory and is firmly convinced of the vir- 
tues of political tutelage. It is an interest- 
ing sidelight on his essentially governmental 
mind that to him the great viceroys are Clive 
and Dalhousie—men who are perhaps more 
distasteful to the Indians than any other 
Governors-General. It is the quintessence of 
the bureaucratic ideal Lord Curzon here 
expresses, the ideal of a civil service well- 
equipped, unselfish, sincere, hard-working, 
doing everything that the people require. 
We are reminded of a dictum of Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman that self-government is 
better than good government. 

Much the best part of the volume is that 
devoted to personal tributes. What Lord 
Curzon has here to say is always well and 
gracefully said. He has not, indeed, any- 
thing of the verve and breadth which make 
the kindred essays of Lord Bryce so ineom- 
parable; but undoubtedly he adds to our 
knowledge of men like George Wyndham 
and Alfred Lyttleton, who were among the 
most lovable figures of our time. And nothing 
said of Lord Roberts by others so admirably 
depicts the qualities of that great soldier. 
His tribute to Sir William Anson is incom- 
plete, inasmuch as it misses not the least 
important aspect of that Oxonian, Sir Roger 
de Coverley—his immense generosity to his 
juniors. There are not a few of the younger 
scholars of our generation who have bene 
fited by his kindly wisdom. 

No one can fail to be struck by the ease 
with which Lord Curzon can speak on a 
variety of topics. His oratory extends from 
the connection between poverty in litera- 
ture to national pessimism and the black- 
smoke nuisance (things in England at least 
not entirely unrelated). He is perhaps at 
his best when he writes of the Eton and 
Balliol of which he is so typical a product. 
He was at Oxford in the days when the 
great Jowett was training haif the rulers 
of England; and something of the master’s 
impress (perhaps also a little of his benevo- 
lent ponderousness) is written deep on his 
pupil. 

Lord Curzon is one of the most impor- 





tant representatives of those proconsy|s 
whom it has been the peculiar genius oy 
Great Britain and Rome to produce. Nothing 
is so valuable in the understanding of their 
imperial development as an insight into 
the thought of those who have guided tha 
growth. If Lord Curzon seems to have jp 
mind an England it is difficult now to ep. 
visage, if he takes his stand a little bitterly 
and defiantly on the ancient ways; fourteen 
years in India are an adequate explanation, 
Even if his ideals pass away and the En. 
pire he cherishes so deeply is transformed, 
the sincerity of this volume gives us the 
assurance that Lord Curzon will spare no 
effort to postpone the onset of that evil day. 
It remains to be said that the volume 
has an interesting preface by Lord Cromer. 








THE WRITING OF STATE HISTORIES. 


— 


A History of Indiana from Its Exploration 
to 1850. By Logan Esarey. Indianapolis: 
W. K. Stewart Co. $3. 

It is one of the peculiarities resulting 
from the uneven and inadequate exploita 
tion of the field of State history that the 
narratives of certain of the Western common. 
wealths have been more fully, interestingly, 
and accurately told than any of those of 
the East. There is no single study of an 
Eastern State so good, for example, as Mc 
Elroy’s “Kentucky in the Making of the 
Nation”; the history of none has been s0 
picturesquely detailed as that of California 
written by H. H. Bancroft and Josiah Royee. 
Eastern historians have been concerned 
rather with the relations of State to na 
tional and European history, and have 
avoided the more limited field; while the 
detached West has naturally produced more 
writers interested in the development of in- 
digenous institutions. Even the encylical 
histories of Connecticut, Rhode Island, and 
New Jersey, produced by boards thought to 
be versed in their subject, must appear 
strikingly deficient in historieal method 
when compared with so painstaking a piece 
of work as that now in preparation upon 
Illinois. It is but just to say that Easter 
State history is the more complex, and that 
certain special studies, as Charles Francis 
Adams’s “Three Episodes in Massachusetts 
History” and McCrady’s “South Carolina {1 
the Revolution,” have hardly been equalled 

Mr. Esarey’s volume is one of the best 
examples of State history as it ought to be 
written. The task of the historian in [0 
diana is even more difficult than in most 
States, from the fact that there is no con 
siderable collection of historical material 
to draw upon. The documentary sources 0! 
many commonwealths have been published. 
but since a short-sighted Legislature half 4 
century ago prevented John B. Dillon from 
organizing them and from giving Indiana 4 
State library to be proud of, Indiana as 
been consistently remiss in its attention ' 
such matters. The most important sources, 
the Indiana State Publications, have 00! 
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been issued in anything approaching ch o- 
nological order, and have not been indexed. 
The Indiana Legislative Records are like 
those of half the other States: the dates 
on the back inaccurate, the pagination con- 
fused, and the indexes imperfect. As for 
secondary authorities, J. B. Dunn’s excel- 
lent volume in the American Common- 
wealth series is frankly sketchy on the po 
litieal and military side, and as a social 
and economic history is preoccupied with 
the early struggle over slavery and the 
later fight against pro-slavery sentiment; 
John Dillon’s scholarly work was—again 
through legislative narrowness—brought 
down only to 1816, and the work of Good- 
rich and others is negligible. But Mr. 
Esarey, whose previous studies on State 
Banking and Internal Improvements in In- 
diana have familiarized him with two diffi- 
cult aspects of its history, has searched 
every possible source of information, made 
the closest study of newspapers and manu- 
scripts, and painstakingly verified even 
statements hitherto unquestioningly ac- 
cepted. His bibliography contains over 
three hundred items. The result is a record, 
brought down to the disappearance of the 
Whig party and the rise of the Republican, 
the definitiveness of which is unlikely to be 
questioned. It is to be hoped that we may 
some day realize such a history for every 
State in the Union, supplemented by de- 
tailed studies of important topics. 

The first divisions of the book, dealing 
with the French and British occupations 
of Indiana Territory, are covered rapidly 
but adequately, as is the story of the In- 
dian wars of the Revolution and the ex- 
ploits of George Rogers Clark. It is with 
the period following 1783 that the reader 
becomes cognizant of several deficiencies. 
The writer fails to mention, much less dis- 
cuss, the Spanish policy of fomenting In- 
dian attacks in all the Western territory 
of the United States before 1795—felt in 
Indiana only less than in Kentucky; and 
he has nothing to say of the Spanish clo- 
sure of the Mississippi as it affected south- 
ern Indiana’s Ohio trade, or, indeed, of any 
of the matters treated in Green’s “Spanish 
Conspiracy” and Ogg’s “Opening of the Mis- 
sissippi.” This is in spite of the fact that 
Mr. Esarey discusses fully the stamping 
of French policy and personality upon the 
early Northwest, and those sinister Brit- 
ish influences which were felt from across 
the Canadian border until long after the 
War of 1812. His account of the first Gov- 
ernorship under the Ordinance of 1787 does 
full justice to the firmness and ability of 
& man who was unfortunate in many un- 
dertakings—Arthur St. Clair. But that im- 
portant episode in which St. Clair estab- 
lished the almost dictatorial power of the 
Territorial Governor—his controversy with 
Judges Varnum and Parsons—is not men- 
tioned by Mr. Esarey. It will be remem- 
bered that the ordinance vested the legis- 
lative powers in the “Governor and judges, 
or a majority of them.” The judges at- 
tempted in 1788 to interpret this as mean- 





ing that they, if all three agreed, could 
enact laws without the Governor’s sanc 
tion, and were at once and emphatically 
told that this belief was untenable. “Con- 
gress thought,” wrote St. Clair, “there 
would be an impropriety in leaving the 
adoption of the laws by which the people of 
the district were for a time to be governed 
to the persons who were to expound them; 
much greater, however, would that impro- 
priety be if the clause of the ordinance 
goes not only to the adoption, but to the 
formation of laws. The judges would in 
that case be complete legislators, which is 
the very definition of tyranny.” Nor is suf- 
ficient space given to the development of 
the legal code, civil and criminal, under 
the judges and Governors St. Clair and Har- 
rison: a development -shaping all the State 
institutions, and so advanced that the dis- 
tinctive features of Indiana’s growth were 
fixed by the time that Gov. Thomas Posey 
was ushered, in 1813, into his chair. The 
successive stages of Territorial govern- 
ment, through the enlargement of the fran- 
chise, the organization of a General Assem- 
bly, and the formation of a Constitution, 
are well traced. 

By far the best portion of the book is its 
treatment of those aspects of State history 
which are most intricate and difficult, and 
superficially most repelling. The chapters 


on Economic Development, covering roads, 
stage lines, flatboat trade, and mailboat ser- 
vice; on Internal Improvements, tracing the 
policies which culminated in 1836 with 
Gov. Noble’s signature of the Mammoth In- 
ternal Improvements bill, appropriating 
one-sixth of all the wealth the State then 
had and paving the way straight to bank- 
ruptcy; on the Public Lands and the frauds 
and speculations growing therefrom; on 
the Second Bank of Indiana, and on Relig- 
ion and Education, leave little to be desired. 
The agricultural development of the State 
is hardly spoken of, and should not have 
been neglected. The fiscal history could 
also have been treated with more detail. 
But these general chapters are a refreshing 
find to any one who knows how exclusive- 
ly most State historians have dealt with 
politics, constitutional history, legislative 
events, and the development of only the 
salient educational, charitable, penal, and 
general social institutions. For his account 
of Indiana banking, for example, the au- 
thor has gone to the local records of many 
towns; for the history of the church to 
the records of the dioceses, parishes, and 
church districts. Breadth and correctness 
of view would have been furthered by some 
adversion to influences outside the State in 
the ripening of all these phases of Indiana 
life, but the author’s sense of the limitations 
of his space doubtless prevented this wider 
treatment. 

The matter on general social history 
would make a small treatise in itself; and 
in the chapters on The French in Indiana 
and The Pioneers and Their Social Life, the 
picture of homes, customs, occupations, 
primitive public utilities, festivals, and fes- 





tivities, is living and interesting. Any read- 
er of Eggleston or of Nicholson's “The 
Hoosiers” knows that Indiana has its own 
picturesque qualities of rural life. The 
charivari, the Christmas shooting, the mal- 
treatment of the schoolmaster, the drink- 
ing and gambling, the tavern, the shoot- 
ing match, the election day, the wedding 
and infare, the log-rolling, the quilting, the 
camp-meeting, and the open-handed hospi- 
tality of the prairies are described with a 
wealth of quotations from old chronicles 
and newspapers. The author justly re 
marks that the social customs of early 
Indiana are most clearly understood in the 
light of their history. One contention of 
some novelty is that the so-called Hoosier 
dialect, at the time it was current in In- 
diana, was that of a large fraction of the 
population of the whole Union, and repre- 
sented the language of the commoner of the 
eighteenth century in England. 


Notes 


and 
Sweet- 


“H. R.,.” a novel by Edwin Lefevre, 
“Ten Great Adventures,” by Kate D. 
ser, are announced for publication by Harper 
& Bros. 


“A Peace Calendar and Diary for 1916,” 
compiled by John J. Mullowney, will be is- 
sued shortly by Paul Elder & Co. 


Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett's “The Lost 
Prince” is 7 for immediate publica- 
tion by the Century Co. 


“Sunlight Patch,” by Credo Harris, will be 
published by Small, Maynard & Co. early 
next morth. 





Saturday 1s the date of publication by Do- 
ran of the following volumes: “The World's 


Highway,” by Norman Angell; “The Bronze 
Eagle,” by Baroness Orczy; “Kings, Queens 
and Pawns,” by Mary Roberts Rinehart; “Ten 
Degrees Backward,” by Ellen Thorneycroft 
Fowler; “Vagrant Memories,” by William 


Winter; “Jolly Jaunts with Jim,” by Charles 
Hanson Towne; “The Folly of the Three Wise 
Men,” by Edgar Whitaker Work. 








Among the fiction included in Macmillan's 
autumn list are the following volumes: “The 
Star Rover,” by Jack London; “Old Dela- 
bole,” by Eden Phillpotts; “God's Puppets,” 
by William Allen White; “The Extra Day,” 
by Algernon Blackwood; “Heart's Kindred,” 
by Zona Gale. The same house announces: 
War Books—“The Military Unpreparedness of 
the United States,” by Frederic L. Huide- 
koper, and “A Mechanistic View of War and 
Peace,” by George W. Crile. Poetry—The 
Song of Hugh Glass,” by John G. Neihardt; 
“Rivers to the Sea,” by Sarah Teasdale; “The 
Pilgrim Kings: Greco and Goya, and Other 


Poems of Spain,” by Thomas Walsh; “Seu- 
mas Beg,” by James Stephens. Public Af- 
fairs—“Inventors and Moneymakers: Lec- 


tures on Some Relations between Economics 
and Psychology,” by F. W. Taussig; “The 
Executive and His Control of Men: A Study 
in Personal Efficiency,” by Enoch Burton Go- 
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win; “The Ways of Woman,” by Ida M. Tar- 
bell; “The Initiative, Referendum, and Recall 
in Oregon,” by James D. Barnett. 





Announcement is made that the Second 
Pan-American Scientific Congress will meet 
in Washington next December under the 
auspices of the Government of the United 
States. The Congress will open on Monday, 
December 27, and adjourn on Saturday, Jan- 
uary 8, 1916. 


Exactly fourteen years have now elapsed 
since Graham Balfour brought out the life of 
his cousin, Robert Louis Stevenson, and W. 
ik. Henley printed his famous reply in the 
Pall Mall Magazine. To-day Stevenson is 
more popular even than in those times of 
heated discussion and glowing reminiscence. 
There may not be scores who have read 
“Treasure island” once a year from their boy- 
hood up, but a host of devotees call for edi- 
tion after edition of R. L. S., a fresh army is 
recruited every twelvemonth through the pre- 
scribed readings in our high schools, and the 
last few years have seen steady additions to 
the books tracing his life and footsteps. It 
is therefore natural enough that the authori- 
tative biography should appear in an abridged 
form adapted for circulation among this wider 
public. The one-volume edition of “The Life 
of Robert Louis Stevenson” (Scribner; $2 
net) presents undimmed the picture of brave 
and cheerful living as it was first drawn with 
unwavering admiration. The reduction in scale 
is by hardly a fourth of the original. Sen- 
tences of generalization a little out of style 
now, paragraphs detailing the composition of 
minor writings, and towards the end accounts 
of Samoan politics contributing little to a 
knowledge of the subject—such passages have 
been skilfully eliminated. In* some few cases 
greater care has been exercised in transcrip- 
tion of letters and quotations. Here and there 
a part has been rewritten or amplified in the 
light of later discovery or recent events. In- 
deed, echoes of the war are heard in the 
record of Stevenson's Continental trips. Va- 
rious illustrations add their interest to the 
unfolding of the narrative. For the general 
reader therefore the present volume should be 
more serviceable in giving a full, coherent, 
yet compact version of a career more appeal- 
ing than many of the author’s works. 


A further indication of the continuing popu- 
larity of Stevenson is Jacqueline Overton's 
“Life of Robert Louis Stevenson for Boys and 
Girls” (Seribner; $1 net). Its origin is 
revealed in the dedication: “To the boys at 
the Yorkville Library and to all other boys 
who love to tramp and camp and seek ad- 
venture I dedicate this book with the hope 
of making them better friends with a man 
who also loved these things.” This feeling 
declaration reveals also the principle which 
guided the author in her selection of 
and circumstance. The boy of the 
East Side, whom she knows and has 
tried to entice, is so much like other boys 
in his love of healthy romance that her un- 
rolling of the scroll of Stevenson's widely 
travelled years should catch any youth's at- 
tention. She also provides numerous illus- 
trations to bring home the remote scenes of 
Scotsman's sojournings. “Edinburgh 
and “A Feast of Chiefs” in Samoa will 
alike guide the imagination to a truer visual- 
izing. The French Old Style type will in- 
crease the pleasure of reading. Nevertheless, 


has 
event 


upper 


the 


(‘astle” 


the author has toiled too patiently. She has 
not merely chosen instances. She has care- 
fully produced a mosaic of quotations to nar- 
rate these incidents. She provides the ce- 
ment of connecting paragraphs, yet even the 
cement is colored by Stevenson's style. This 
is unfortunate. The preciousness of R. L. &., 
his fastidious care in expression, is not suited 
to adolescent tastes. It will draw a veil of 
unreality over what the author obviously 
wishes to render vivid and alluring. 


Omnivorous readers will find a kindred spir- 
it in Charles Leonard Moore, whose “Incense 
and Iconoclasm” (Putnam; $1.50 net) dis- 
cusses such diverse topics as Hindu drama and 
Celtic lyrics and fiction of modern American 
magazines. He is interested in technique, 
and style, and movements, and varieties of 
subject matter, and the commonly recognized 
types of literature. He finds contentment in 
rehearsing long accepted judgments, yet he at 
times indulges in the perverse pleasure of 
contradicting opinions dear te the bourgeois. 
The reader has the comfortable sense of never 
being lured into any subtlety of discussion. 
The critic’s views are always frankly and un- 
reservedly avowed and his appreciation of 
nuances in individual productions is bluffly di- 
vulged. Appreciation, however, is not his pre- 
dilection. He delights much more in general 
statement and broad comparison, yet beneath 
them are few philosophical or esthetic or 
critical prepossessions. An interest in paint- 
ing leads him to emphasize design in liter- 
ature. On that score he lifts the image- 
breaking hammer against Goethe. A few 
pages later he burns incense before the ro- 
mantic comedy of Shakespeare. But he is at 
heart an Aristotelian. His esthetic theory was 
unconsciously formulated years ago. Con- 
sistency and a perfect interrelation of parts 
rather than immediate expression of emotion 
seem to him the acme of beauty. 


Prof. Richard Green Moulton’s “The Modern 
Study of Literature” (University of Chicago 
Press; $2.50 net) is the culmination of over 
forty years wholly occupied in the teaching 
of literature and in preparing various books 
which the author now regards as preliminary 
studies—discussions of particular principles in 
application to special literary fields. His life 
as university extension lecturer has made him 
acquainted with a large public who look upon 
college graduation not as a goal, but as the 
starting point of a culture with which the 
leisure time of their whole lives may be filled. 
This volume, then, presents a final formula- 
tion of the principles of literary study which 
shall gain all over the country a larger hear- 
ing from this intelligent reading public than 
his voice can hope to reach. His enthusiasm 
for literature, his intimate acquaintance with 
it in classical, Hebraic, and modern English 
forms, the analytical passion which issues in 
diagrams and charts and which finds delight 
in resolving a complex phenomenon into ele- 
ments, the mingled precision and fluency of 
his style—these characteristics are familiar 
to readers of even one or two of his preceding 
books. Familiar, too, is the whole structure 
of theory which is here put together into a 
consistent system. Yet it would be difficult to 
find a theory that presents more points of 
view with which modern students are likely to 
disagree. 





Certainly students of psychology would re- 





ject in toto Professor Moulton’s conception of 








faculties by which the mind works. Of critic, 
he says that taste is “an accepted term for th. 
faculty of appreciation.” In the same vei, 
he abundantly endows poets with a faculty 
creation. Incidentally, it may be remark 
that the conviction leads him to asser 
frequently that the Greek plunois should 
translated “creation.” Unsatisfactory as th, 
word “imitation” is, one may well inquir. 
whether “creation” would not convey an eve, 
seantier understanding of the doctrine of Pig. 
to and Aristotle. In any case, the term “facy). 
ty” does not adequately represent the present. 
day conception. Nowhere does he seem to te 
aware that his belief in mystical powers tha; 
come to every man as his birthright is vap. 
ishing from the world of thought. Student: 
of esthetics, too, will be quick to question 
his theory of literature as a separate world 
entity with a development subject to laws of 
evolution. He does not, to be sure, adhere to 
the extreme scientific form that the theory 
attained years ago, but he holds to his modi. 
fication of it so exclusively that the view ot 
literature as a form of expression, the product 
of emotion, the embodiment in sensible form 
of the contemplation of passion—this doctring 
that all beauty is expression he does not en. 
tertain for a moment. On the contrary, he 
establishes and charts a whole genealogy of 
literary types, with the origin of literary 
species lying in the differentiation of the con. 
ventional, a literary species being “consti- 
tuted by all the works in which the conven- 
tion is the same.” The lines of descent ani 
interrelation are charted with the exactitude 
of a geodetic survey. Criticism itself natural- 
ly is subjected to division and classification, 
and quite as naturally this axiom is laid down 
as fundamental to its practice: “A clear grasp 
of the external form is essential for entering 
into the matter and spirit of all literature” 
These prepossessions in favor of scientific an- 
alysis and classification and definition, as op- 
posed to the infinite varieties of the free 
rhythms of life and literature, do not pre- 
clude the utterance of many true and sane 
dicta concerning both specific works and zen- 
eral features of poetry and drama. One s 
richly endowed with knowledge and feeling as 
Professor Moulton could hardly avoid illumi- 
nating discussions. But the student of litera- 
ture, while perusing the work, cannot smother 
a sense of incongruity in contemplating the 
title, announcing the modern study of litera- 
ture. 





Granville Fortescue’s “At the Front with 
Three Armies” (Brentano's; $2 net) offers 
as its chief attraction a clearer view of the 
Belgian situation early in the war than we 
have had. The author had the rare good for 
tune to witness the assault on Lidge, the first 
actions against Namur and Dinant, and the 
occupation of Ostend. His testimony as t 
the absolute unpreparedness of Belgium | 
valuable and conclusive. The complete ignor- 
ence in which Brussels and all western Bel- 
gium were kept until the Germans were @ 
their doors would be unbelievable were n0 
the evidence complete. Mr. Fortescue’s 0?- 
servations on the I’'rench and English lines 
where his opportunities were restricted, are 
often second-hand, and, though well enoug!h 
newspaper correspondence, are, as chapters 
in a book, hardly better than so much pai: 
ding. He provides, however, a new explana- 
tion for the shelling of Rheims Cathedra 
A sightseeing party, including one or (tw 
French officers, was on one of the towers 
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es 
The Germans, taking them for military ob- 
servers, opened fire. This would account for 
the flat contradiction between the French and 
German versions of the bombardment. The 





tower was being used for military purposes, 


case. Certainly it was an unpardonably in- 
considerate act for any one at the time of 
bembardmenit to occupy the towers. If, as Mr. 
Fortescue’s story g0es, the ecclesiastics of 
Rheims permitted such a visit at such a 
moment, they must assume a considerable 
share of the responsibility for the destruction 
of the cathedral. 





Ex-Senator Beveridge has made an interest- 
ing book in “What is Back of the Great War” 
(Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Co.; $2 net). 
Much of it was written in Germany and de- 
scribes the heroic unanimity of the nation, its 
conviction that it is fighting for its defence, 
and its hatred of Great Britain. In all this 
there is little novelty, but the case is put con- 
cretely and vividly. Among the notables whom 
the author interviewed were Adolf Harnack 
in Berlin and Gabriel Hanatoux in Paris. 
From England he reports a considerable lassi- 
tude and division of opinion. This suggests a 
weakness of his observations. He has no lan- 
guages. In Germany his contacts were limit- 
ed to persons holding the official doctrine. In 
England he discoursed freely, and a few ac- 
quaintances seem to have told him obligingly 
what they divined he wanted to hear. His 
general prophecy is that the nationalization of 
industry occasioned by the war will continue, 
resulting in an approximation to the Socialist 
great state. Many of his data seem quite 
casually gleaned. It would be interesting to 
know on what authority he asserts that Ger- 
many can indefinitely replenish the firing line 
by 1,500,000 troops annually, thus making good 
her entire wastage. The general estimate is 
600,000 in each new class as a maximum, 
figures which are being largely discounted 
through volunteering. There are a number of 
illustrations. The book is among the more 
readable of its numerous class, but its appeal 
to serious readers is slight enough. 


Will Irwin’s “Men, Women, and War” (Ap- 
pleton; $1 net) is in part description of Bel- 
gian experiences, in part general estimates of 
the temper of France, Germany, and England. 
Mr. Irwin writes with sympathy and skill. 
He is quite without professional pretentious- 
ness of any sort. Few of the correspondents 
who have followed the armies have given so 
sharp a picture of the squalor of modern war. 
Mr. Irwin's characterization of The British 
Calm, a quality which he regards as both a 
Strength and a weakness, may serve to cor- 
rect ex-Senator Beveridge’s superficial state- 
ment of British conditions. The military part 
of the book is confined to a composite de- 
scription of the battle of Ypres. The author 
has a high degree of perceptiveness, and his 
book well brings out those human and in- 
human by-products of a campaign which it is 
his especial desire to emphasize. Mr. Irwin 
has had the good sense and right feeling to 
take himself as an observing human being and 
not as a military correspondent. Thus his 
book has a genuineness by no means com- 
mon in its class. 





Under the editorship of Prof. W. P. Pater- 


ish scholars discuss “German Culture, the 
Contributions of Germans to Knowledge, Lit- 
erature, Art, and Life” (Scribner; $1.25). The 
object is to state the facts and especially to 
offset the excessive underestimate of German 
achievement which has been brought about 
by the war. The following are the topics and 
contributors: “History,” Prof. Richard Lodge; 
“Philosophy,” A. D. Lindsay; “Science,” Prof. 
J. Arthur Thomson; “Literature,” Dr. John 
Lees; “Art,” Prof. Baldwin Brown; “Music,” 
Prof. D. F. Tovey; “Education,” Dr. Michael 
Sadler; “Politics,” Prof. D. H. MacGregor; 
“Religion,” Prof. W. P. Paterson. Usually the 
survey is made with entire impartiality. In 
the case of the eulogist of German politics this 
goes so far as to make him distort the politi- 
cal ideals of his own country. Naturally, no 
exact appraisal of culture is possible, but the 
display proves a distinct primacy for Germany 
in philosophy, theology, music, and _ the 
sciences of biology and applied chemistry. To 
these may fairly be added philology, which is 
not expressly treated. In literature and art 
the rating is low. The most informatory of 
the studies seems to us Prof. J. Arthur Thom- 
son’s “Science,” the best conceived and most 
penetrating, Dr. Michael Sadler's “Education.” 
It is a book that should be enlightening to 
honest minds who in a confusing war of opin- 
ion wish to get at the facts. 


The twenty-sixth volume of Harvard Stud- 
ies in Classical Philology is of a severer 
quality than some of its more varied pre- 
decessors. Dr. Otis Johnson Todd writes in 
Latin on the “Time Relations in Aristo- 
phanes.” After an exhaustive time analysis 
of each of the eleven extant comedies, he 
concludes that, with due allowance for ob- 
vious comic adventures in topsy-turvy land, 
the probabilities and the unities of time are 
dealt with as skilfully and artistically by 
Aristophanes as by other dramatists. There 
is no reason, he thinks, for holding with 
Polezyk that the art of the New Comedy 
in this respect was derived from tragedy 
rather than from the older comedy. The 
chief artifices employed by the new comedy 
or tragedy to preserve the unity of time 
or to disguise and palliate the temporal fore- 
shortening of actions taking place off the 
stage, may all be found somewhere in Aris- 
tophanes. The Aristotelian limitation of 
twenty-four hours is observed in_ the 
“Knights,” “Wasps,” “Peace,” “Thesmophor- 
lazouse,” “Frogs,” and “Ecclesiazouse#,” and 
somewhat exceeded in the “Acharnians,” 
“Clouds,” “Lysistrata,” and “Plutus.” The 
“Birds” of Cloudcuckootown defy all efforts 
tc sprinkle this particular salt on their tails. 
Dr. Boak’s monograph on the “Roman Mag- 
istri in the Civil and Military Service of the 
Empire” adds one more to the many recent 
illustrations of the way in which the multi- 
plication of inscriptions and papyri makes 
possible a minute reconstruction of Roman, 
Egyptian, and Byzantine administration and 
law, with which few scholars can afford to 
burden their memories, but which is never- 
theless an indispensable prerequisite of that 
authentic and documented history of ancient 
civilization that modern scholarship endea- 
vors to substitute for the traditional moraliz- 
ing and rhetorical legend. Mr. George W. 
Robinson’s Notes on the Fourth and Fifth 
Centuries deal with minor points of scholar- 
ship such as the rectification of an error in 





son, of Edinburgh University, a group of Brit- 


the Loeb translation of Julian, and an over- 


sight in the English translation of Negri's 
“L'Imperatore Giuliano l'Apostata.” 


A garden may cost a fortune (Mrs. Theo- 
dore Thomas knows of one the roses in 
which alone are worth $20,000), or it may 
be had for almost nothing, like her own, 
which she describes entertainingly in “Our 
Mountain Garden” (Dutton; $1.50 net). Her 
husband, the great conductor, needed rest 
for his overworked nerves, and she needed 
new strength from direct contact with the 
earth; so they bought a home of twenty-five 
acres of wild land in the White Mountains, 
built a cottage, and surrounded it with speci- 
mens of all the wild flowers of the neighbor- 
hood. Felsengarten, the place was called, and 
the dominating idea in the cultivation of it 
was to keep everything as nearly as possible 
as nature made it, providing for each blos- 


som its natural surroundings. They did all 
the work themselves, getting therefrom the 
expected benefit, besides constant enjoyment. 
For persons who merely own gardens, expen- 
sive or otherwise, without knowing the foys 
of taking care of them, Mrs. Thomas feels 
the same pity she does for those who sit in 
opera boxes but do not understand the music. 
No one else has written of a garden so sim- 
ple, inexpensive, and thoroughly home-made 
as hers; yet owners of all kinds of gardens 
may find useful hints as well as enjoyment 
in reading of her experiences and experi- 
ments; as when she tells how she combined 


weeding with fertilizing, thereby obtaining as- 
tonishing results; for example, three hundred 





blossoms from a single Shirley poppy plant 
A chapter on Garden Enemies has been added 
to this new edition of a thoroughly readable, 
suggestive, and helpful book; a book which 
also incidentally throws interesting  side- 
lights on the character and the habits of the 
leading missionary in the realm of music in 
America. 
Drama 
A GOOD ROMANTIC PLAY. 

Red Wine of Rousillon. By William Lind 


sey. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.25 
net. 

This play in four acts is a really good 
romantic drama, one of the best that has 
been produced in a generation. In form it 
is somewhat old-fashioned, requiring no 
less than eight scenes, but these would pre- 
sent no particular difficulty in a modern 
theatre possessing a double or a revolving 
stage. On the other hand, it is compact 
and well made, developing swiftly and log- 
ically a tragic love story of uncommon in- 
terest, and is, moreover, exceedingly well 
written, in simple, smooth, and vigorous 
blank verse, so adroitly handled as to offer 
no insuperable obstacles to the ordinary 
prose-speaking aetor. There is scarcely a 
speech in it of half-a-dozen lines. Genuine- 
ly poetic as the work is in tone and quality, 
and felicitous as are many of its phrases 
and ideas, it essays no sustained imagina- 
tive flights. The conspicuous literary exce}- 
lence of it consists in a terseness, direct- 





ness, and pregnancy of expression nicely 
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corresponding to the rapidity of the action. 

The plot is as old as the eternal triangle. 
It owes something to Dante, Boccaccio, and, 
perhaps, a dozen others, but it is freshly 
and ably treated. The passion with which 
it deals, if illicit, is not guilty. In the far 
past—the present scene is laid in the 
twelfth century—a Count of Rousilion 
planted a vine upon the breast of the enemy 
he had slain, and thereafter, according to 
the legend, the blood taint glowed in all suc- 
ceeding vintages of his estate. Raymond, 
his descendant, drank deeply of his inher- 
itance and in his rages saw red. When 
a rival won the fair Seremonda, whom he 
loved, he slew the bridegroom at the altar 
and bore the bride off to his castle, where 
he wedded her by force. Thus he fell under 
the ban of the church, and had to choose 
between fighting in Palestine or enduring 
eternal torment. When the curtain rises he 
has long been reported dead, and Seremonda 
is in love with Guilhelm, the page to whose 
guardianship he had entrusted her. The 
lady, who, though loathing her lord, has 
faithfully observed a year of widowhood, 
makes free offer of her heart and hand, 
in a charming scene, to Guilhelm; but the 
latter, though he has long worshipped her 
in secret, is loyal to his master, putting duty 
before happiness. As they confer, Ray- 
mond, no longer excommunicate, returns, 
and Guida, Seremonda’s sister and confi- 
dante, knowing his jealous nature and fore- 
seeing deadly peril, suggests that Guilhelm 
shall pretend to be her suitor. Meanwhile 
Raymond, whose faith in Guilhelm has 
been absolute, is stirred to suspicion by 
the hints of a wandering troubadour, and 
cross-questions his page so closely that the 
latter is forced to take refuge in the sub- 
terfuge agreed upon. Thereupon Raymond 
joyously approves his suit and straightway 
leads him to Guida, bidding him press it 
to a happy issue. Then he summons Sere- 
monda to witness the union of the happy 
lovers, at the moment when Guida, in pur- 
suance of the agreement, greets Guilhelm 
with a kiss. This is a new, ingenious, and 
striking esftuation, which precipitates the 
final catastrophe. Seremonda, sure of Guil- 
helm but doubting Guida, and fearing death 
less than Raymond’s embraces, resolves to 
bring about a duel between her lover and 
her lord, confiding in the former’s prowess. 
At her behest, during a feast in the castle 
hall, Guilhelm, when called upon to sing, 
makes open and unmistakable avowal of 
his passion, provoking thereby a furious 
attack from the maddened count, who falls in 
a fit after a vain attempt to kill him. This is 
a dramatic scene of great theatrical value. 

In the final act Seremonda and Guida 
tremblingly await the final crash. They 
know that in the morning Raymond and 
Guilhelm, armed each with a boar spear, 
have gone together into the forest, and that 
Raymond has returned alone. Of his com- 
panion’s fate he will say nothing, but pres- 
ently gives the signal that summons all to 
the evening banquet. When Seremond® 
refuses food, he begs her to partake of a 


special dish prepared by his order. It is, 
he says, the heart of Guilhelm, whom he had 
killed when he would not defend himself. 
Thereupon Seremonda quickly leaps from 
a window into the raging sea. And Ray- 
mond, bewailing the curse that makes him 
kill what most he loved, strikes a dagger 
into his own heart and so dies. 

This bald synopsis, of course, robs the 
story of all its freshness, charm, and power, 
but reveals enough of its general nature 
to show that in design and motive it is in- 
finitely superior to the general run of mod- 
ern melodramatic romances. This is no 
machine-made structure of conventional sen- 
sations, but true human drama arising out 
of the conflict of character and circum- 
stance, romantic and pictorial, but entirely 
logical and natural. The one touch of medi- 
gval savagery in it is appropriate to the 
period and has abundant warrant. Tach 
personage is distinct, vital, and psycholog- 
ically consistent. Raymond, maniacal in 
jealousy, is, in his milder moods, not entire- 
ly unsympathetic. He is brave and gener- 
ous. Guilhelm is a fine type, innately no- 
ble and thoroughly virile. Seremonda is a 
feminine study of rare fidelity. Guida, an 
admirable foil to her, is equally well sketch- 
ed. The subsidiary persons—the trouba- 
dours, the mute squire, the landlord and 
his waitress, the priest, and others—are 
etched in with the surest sense of contribu- 
tory effect. Nothing is superfluous to the 
main theme, which is pursued with an in- 
tentness and rapidity seldom if ever equal- 
led in recent drama. That the “Red Wine 
of Rousillon” is a remarkable work, both 
in the literary and dramatic sense, is cer- 
tain. That it might be made as effective 
upon the stage as it is upon the printed 
page there is no good reason to doubt. 
Whether actors could be found to-day to do 
it justice—rooted as it is in those elemen- 
tal emotions which plumb acting capacities 
to the depths—is another question alto- 
gether. J. RANKEN TOWSE. 


“SHERLOCK HOLMES.” 


Very welcome in a theatrical season which 
has so far been conspicuous principally for 
its failures is this revival at the Empire 
Theatre under the Frohman management of 
a well-tried favorite. The play is so well 
known that comment on its merits, which are 
many, or on its defects, which are honest and 
obvious, is superfluous. William Gillette is 
the play, and custom has not staled the 
smooth perfection of his performance. After 
seeing Mr. Glillette’s interpretation of the 
character, even in re-reading the tales, his 
is always the figure that presents itself to 
the mind's eye, his the low, throaty tones that 
one hears when the great detective puzzles 
the amazed Watson with one of his platitudes 
of deduction. Mr. Gillette has surrounded 
himself with an entirely competent cast. Ed- 
ward Fielding plays the Dr. Watson accept- 
ably and with commendable self-sacrifice re- 
frains from emphasizing the fatuity of that 
character; Joseph Brennan is a good Profes- 
sor Moriarty: Edwin Mordant plays James 
Larrabee, and Helen Freeman Alice Faulkner. 





8. W. 





Music 


A PROLIFIC MUSICAL SEASON. 


For a number of years October was not 
one of the musical months in New York 
Last year eight concerts were given iy 
Aeolian Hall during that month. This yea; 
the number is twenty-two, while for No 
vember the bookings are forty-eight, a 
against thirty-two last year. This is not the 
only straw indicating that the present met. 
ropolitan season will be the busiest on ree. 
ord. With the exception of a few notabijj. 
ties (several of whom are held by military 
duty or duress), the leading profession) 
singers and players of Europe are on this 
side of the ocean, not a few of them hay. 
ing come over last season and remained 
here—a novel experience for nearly al! of 
them. Europe has little more use for them 
now than it had during the summer. In 
Franee, public musical activity seems to 
have ceased entirely. England has had spas. 
modic attempts at opera, and there are a 
considerable number of concerts, many of 
them for the war funds; the venerable Phil. 
harmonic Orchestra is to be conducted (and 
probably supported) this winter by that mil- 
lionaire Mecenas, Thomas Beecham. In Ger. 
many, operas and concerts have been and 
are being heard in considerable numbers, 
but the prices of admission are a mere frac- 
tion of what they are in ordinary times, 
while emoluments for the artists are on 
the same reduced scale; so we have them 
with us, ready to appear in operas, or con- 
certs, or both, at the usual American rates. 

Concert managers, interviews with many 
of whom are printed in last week’s Musical 
America, seem to agree that the present sea- 
son will be not only busy, but prosperous, for 
the deserving ones. Where there are s0 
many great stars, the minor ones must suf- 
fer, and it is probable that more bookings 
even than last year will be cancelled. The 
operatic outlook is better than it was last 
season, when the Metropolitan was the only 
operatic organization left in this country. 
Campanini has organized a new company 
for Chicago, with many big artists and the 
promise of success in consequence. Boston 
has probably lost its own company for good, 
but some of its leading singers, with others 
of note, are in the new organization gat): 
ered by Mr. Rabinoff and called the Boston 
Opera Company. Three things give special 
distinction to this organization, which opens 
an interesting season of two weeks at the 
Manhattan Opera House next Monday: the 
presence of such distinguished artists 45 
Felice Lyne, Maggie Teyt, Maria ay, 
Tamaki Miura (a genuine Japanese sopran?, 
cast for the title part in “Madama Butter 
fly”), Riecardo Martin, Zenatello; the unique 
scenery that distinguished some of the ope 
ratic performances given in Boston; the © 
operation of Pavlowa and her company, 
which adds the attraction of first-class bal: 
let and gives an unprecedented chance for 
a brilliant presentation of the ballet mus!¢ 
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in “Carmen” and “Faust.” The appearance, 
next Monday and the following Saturday, of 
this great Russian dancer as the Dumb Girl 
of Porticl (in an opera better known over 
here as “Masaniello”) will be one of the 
great events of the musical season. Wag- 
ner called this opera by Auber “a work 
of national importance such as no country 
can produce more than once.” To the pres 
ent generation of American opera-goers it 
will be a novelty. 


Three novelties are promised by the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company, which begins its 
performances on November 15. One of 
these, Bizet’s “Pearl Fishers,” is not alto- 
gether new here, as Emma Calvé appeared 
in two scenes from it at the Metropolitan 
a number of years ago; but in its entirety 
it will be a novelty. Borodine’s “Prince 
Igor,” deferred from last season, is the 
second. To the third, the “Goyescas” of 
Granados, special interest attaches, as it 
will be the first Spanish opera to be sung 
in Spanish and by a Spanish cast at the 
Metropolitan. The regular repertory will con- 
sist largely, as usual, of operas by Wagner, 
Puccini, and Verdi. The Wagnerian operas 
are to be conducted by the successor to 
Alfred Hertz, Arthur Bodansky, formerly as- 
sociated with the late Gustav Mahler. 


| Whatever his qualifications for such a post 


may be, he has already won the approval 
of most music lovers by declaring that he 
will make cuts in the Wagner operas, so 
that they may end shortly after eleven 


' o'clock, following, in this matter, the prece- 
dent of Anton Seidl and of Hans Richter. 


The failure of Arturo Toscanini to return 


) need not be regarded as a calamity, for 


while he is undoubtedly the best of living 
operatic conductors, Giorgio Polacco, who 
sueceeds him, is a close second, being, in 


\ fact, his superior in some respects which 
; will be commented on as the season progress- 
| es. The task of conducting the Italian and 


French operas will be shared with him by 
Gaetano Bavagnoli, who will be new to 
this country. The general public is more 
interested in the singers than in the con- 
ductors, and it may be said that, while the 
absence of several favorites for the whole 
season, or part of it, is to be regretted, the 
list of artists is nevertheless impressive. 

It is a singular fact that while the opera 
is able, under present conditions, barely to 
hold its own, and recitals, except by the 
greatest of artists, are less profitable than 
of yore, our orchestral societies are draw- 
ing larger audiences than ever before. The 
Philharmonic, the New York Symphony So- 
ciety, and the visiting Boston Orchestra 
will each have a record season, and some 
interesting novelties are promised, includ- 
ing Strauss’s new “Alpine” tone poem. Both 
Mr. Stransky, of the Philharmonic, and 


Mr. Damrosch, of the Symphony Society, 
have promised to pay particular attention 
to works by Americans. The Oratorio So 
ciety will produce “Joan of Arc,” by Bossi, 
for the first time in America, besides unit- 
ing with the Philharmonic for a Bach- 
Beethoven festival. The minor choral and 





orchestral societies all remain in the field, 
while chamber music will be represented, 
as usual, by the Kneisel and Flonzaley 
Quartets, the Margulies Trio, and other or- 
ganizations. As most givers of recitals appear 
also with the leading orchestras, one can 
get an approximate idea of their abundance 
by scanning the prospectuses of those or- 
chestras. The Philharmonic has the long- 
est list; it includes the following: Violin- 
ists—Fritz Kreisler, Arrigo Serato, Maxi- 
milian Pilzer, Francis Macmillen. Pianists 
—Yolanda Méré, Harold Bauer, Ernest 
Hutchesen, Percy Grainger, Ernest Schel- 
ling, Ossip Gabrilowitsch. Violoncellists— 
Pablo Casals, Beatrice Harrison, Leo Schulz. 
Vocalists—Olive Fremstad, Emmy Destinn, 
Melanie Kurt, Julia Culp, Elizabeth van 
Endert. Paderewski, who plays and speaks 
on Saturday afternoon in Carnegie Hall for 
the benefit of the Polish Relief Fund, will 
appear later in the season at one of the lo- 
cal concerts of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra. Henry T. Finck. 





Finance 





WAR-TIME SPECULATION. 


Is such a spirit of extravagant specula- 
tion as has been prevailing in the United 
States something anomalous for the period 
of a great and devastating war, or not? In 
ordinary conversation, one hears all sorts 
of answers to the question. A little while 
ago, the assertion was suddenly made in 
many quarters that a great war is not only 
always accompanied during its progress by 
a “speculative boom,” but that a similar 
“boom” on the Stock Exchange and in gen- 
eral trade invariably follows the ending of 
the war. 


It was not at all difficult te show that the 
second of these assertions was the reverse 
of the facts. Every prolonged and devastat- 
ing war in Europe—notably the Napoleonic 
conflict which so closely resembled this one 
—has been immediately followed by a pe- 
riod of falling markets, great derangement 
of credit, and desperate hardship. The one 
seeming exception to the rule occurred in 
the United States after 1865; but the open- 
ing up of the West had at that time created 
most unusual opportunities for prosperity 
at the very termination of the war. Fur- 
thermore, paper inflation was continued. 
Yet even in the United States, the fall of 
commodity prices from a statistical average 
of 216% in 1865 to 191 in 1866 greatly em- 
phasized the reaction, on our own financial 
markets, of the London panic of the last- 
named year. 

But as to the general statement regard- 
ing periods of excited speculation in the pe- 
riod of war itself, the truth of that is at- 
tested by all history. There were repeated 
occasions in our Civil War when specula- 
tion in both stocks and commodities was 
rampant; and the speculation did not al- 








ways time itself even to Northern victor- 
fes. Cotton was naturally a focus of the | 


wildest gambling. Gold was dealt in so ac 
tively at a premium (or, to put it another 
way, the discount on the currency in gold 
fluctuated so widely) that a special ex- 
change for dealing in it was established at 
New York. But it was not merely war cur- 
rency, war materials, and blockaded com- 
modities, in which the market speculated. 
Railway shares, city lots, canal enterprises, 
had at intervals the most furious sort of ad- 
vances; the Vanderbilts and the Drews were 
laying the foundations of their great for- 
tunes in the speculative railway market of 
the day. 

What our Civil War witnessed in the mid- 
dle of the nineteenth century, the Napoleon- 
ic war witnessed at its beginning. That 
speculation in wheat should have been very 
violent, when France and England went to 
war, need have surprised nobody. It was 
not so easy then to draw on other foreign 
producing countries when the wheat supply 
at home had failed or had been blockaded. 
Blight and mildew on England's harvest of 
1804, the year after the great fight had be- 
gun, sent English wheat from $1.50 to $2.50 
per bushel. German wheat, usually sold 
around $1.50, rose to $10 in 1805; Spanish 
wheat was said to have sold in 1804 at six 
times the price of 1800. 

These were partly the accidents of sea- 
sons. But the market for war materials in 
the Napoleonic wars had the same experi- 
ence as in 1914 and 1915. Hemp, an arti- 
cle greatly needed by the British navy, rose 
from $290 a ton in 1807 to $590 in 1808, 


when Russia was cut off. Copper, with 
which warships were sheathed, got to 
$1,000 per ton in England in 1805. The 


price of lead doubled. Timber for ships, 
iron for cannon, canvas for sails, touched 
wholly unprecedented prices. 

All this might have been easily enough 
explained by scarcity of such commodities, 
together with abnormal demand. The spec- 
ulation of 1804 and the next few yeare 
would merely resemble last year’s specula- 
tion in wheat and chemicals and dyestuffs, 
and this year’s in raw material of explo- 
sives. But the destruction of capital in war 
might, it would be supposed, have kept 
down speculation in shares of other compa- 
nies than those connected with manufac- 
ture of such articles. Yet this was not what 
happened, even in the Napoleonic period. 


The year 1807 was one of great political 
disaster to England. Napoleon had crushed 
England’s ally, Prussia, and had captured 
Warsaw from her other ally, Russia. In 
July of 1807, both of those Continental 
states made terms with Napoleon, who 
thereupon declared a blockade against Eng- 
land which excluded her from direct com- 
merce with every country in Europe ex- 
cept Sweden. Yet it was in that very year 
that a great stock speculation broke out in 
London—described by an old historian as 
“producing almost universal excitement; 
leading, as usual on such occasions, to haz 
ardous adventure, and extending itself to 
new projects of various kinds, such as can- 
als, bridges, fire offices, breweries, distil- 
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. aan! | 5 Week. “ANNE OF AVONLEA” 109th thousand 
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DATED OCTOBER 15, 1915 


Both principal 


Convertible, at the option of the holder, on any date not later than April 15, 
than April 15, 1920) at maturity, par for par, into 15-25 Year Joint and Several 4% per cent. 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland and the French R>»public. 


$500,000,000 
Anglo-French Five Year 5% External Loan 


THE JOINT AND SEVERAL OBLIGATION OF THE GOVERNMENTS OF THE UNITED 
KINGDOM OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND AND THE FRENCH REPUBLIC 


$10,000 and $50,000 and 


DUE OCTOBER 15, 


1920 


Coupon and registered bonds interchangeable. 


Such 4% 


1920, 


per cent. 


or (provided that notice be 
Bonds of the Governments of the 
bonds will be payable, 


INTEREST PAYABLE APRIL 15 AND OCTOBER 15 


and interest payable in New York City in United States gold coin, without deduction for any present or future British or French taxes. 


Coupon bonds in denominations $100, $500, and pyar which may be registered as to principal. Registered bonds in denominations of $1,000, 
authorized multiples. 


given not later 


principal and 


interest, in United States gold coin, in New York City, free from deduction for any present or future British or French taxes, will 
mature October 15, 1940, but will be redeemable, at par and accrued interest, in whole or in part, on any interest date not earlier 
than October 15, 1930, upon three months’ notice. 


A large amount of these bonds having” already been withdrawn for investment, we, whose names appear below, offer, on 
behalf of atcountry-wide group of institutions and bankers, the unsold balance, subject to prior sale and change in price 


PRICE 98 AND INTEREST, YIELDING NEARLY 5% PER CENT. 


Application will be made to list these bonds on the New York Stock Exchange. 
Temporary bonds will be ready for delivery on or about Octo»ver 29th, exchangeable for the definitive bonds when prepared. 


T ALABAMA MAINE MICHIGAN New York City—Continued Philadelphia —< vontinued 
Anniston, First National Bank Auguste. Grea patonal Bank Detroit, First one Old Detroit N. W. Halsey & Co C. Clothier Jones & C¢ 
of Anniston usta Tru National Ban Harris, Forbes & Co Kiemm & Keen 


‘ N tional Bangor, First. ‘National Bank Wm. P. Bonbright & Co., Ine. A. Iselin & Co. A. B. Leach & Co 
— — oe “ , Kenduskeag My wy Co. Grand Rapids, Old National Kean, Taylor & Co Mellor & Petry 
Otto Marx & Co. Merrill Trust Co. Bank Kidder, Peabody & Co Montgomery, Clothier & Tyler 
Portland, Canal National Bank Michigan Trust Co. Kissel, ‘Kinnicutt & Co. W. H. Newbold’s Son & Co 
CALIFORNIA Casco National Bank Kountze Bros. Wm. A. Read & Co 
Los Angeles, E. H. Rollins & First National Bank MINNESOTA * Laserd Freres Reilly, Brock & Co 


Sons 
San Francisco, E. H. Rollins & 
Sons 
N. W. Halsey & Co. 


Portiand National Bank 
Fidelity Trust Co. 
Forrest City Trust Co. 





Minneapolis, First & Security 
National Bank 
Northwestern National Bank 


B. Leach & Co. 
a Higginson & Co 
Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co 


E. B. Smith & Co 
J. W. Sparks & Co 
E. Lowber Stokes 


Mercantile Trust Co. Scandinavian - D Maitiand, Coppell & Co Townsena, Whelen & Co 
Union Safe De t & Trust Co. tional Bank Amaten Ne Montgomery, Mothier & Tyler Rufus Waples & © 
COLORADO United States it Co. St. Paul, First National | Bank Potter, Choate & Prentice Pistepures, Bank it ’ Pittsburgh 
Denver, Boettcher, Porter & Co. Maynard 8. Bird & Co. Northwestern Trust im. A. Read & Co N 
CTICUT H. M. Payson & Co. Redmond & Co Dianene National Bank 
CONNECTIC : MISSOURI Remick, Hodges & Co Farmers Deposit National Bank 
Bridgeport. ak Connecticut Na- MASSACHUSETTS Ga Rhoades & Co First-Second Nationa! Bank 


. Louis, A. G. Edwards & Sons 
Francis Bros. & Co. 


hy 2 Salomon & Co 


Mellon National Bank 


¢ First Bridge: ad pepttonal Bank Attleboro, Attleboro Trust Co. J.&W setamen « Co Peoples National Bank 
® Bridgeport Boston,Fourth-Atiantic National J N: k 
* Hincks Bros. %* ry Bank NEBRASKA Spencer Trask & Co. Union National Ban 


~~ First National Bank 
artford-Aetna oe Bank 

u Phoenix National B: 

rs oy ag Trust and | Safe De- 


0 

ae Bank S: sren< Co. 
forbes & C 

* Kissel, Kianicutt eS C ‘0. 


a 
Second National Bank 
— Safe Deposit & Trust 


Commonwealth Trust Co. 
New England Trust Co. 
Adams & Co. 


Baker, vans & «& oo. 
Blake 


Omaha, Burns, Brinker & Co. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Concord, Mechanics National 
Bank 
Dover, Strafford }y. ~~ Bank 
Alonzo Elliott 
Shontell & Varick 


White, Weld & Co 

Rochester, Alliance Bank 

Traders’ Bank of Rochester 

Security Trust Co 

Ford & Enos 

Harris, Forbes & Co 
Syracuse, Ford & Enos 
Troy, Troy Trust Co 

Harris, Forbes & Co. 


Western National Bank 

Colonial Trust Co 

Pittsburgh Trust Co 

Safe De t & Trust Co 

Union Trust Co 

Holmes, Waréron « Co 

Lyon, Singer & ¢ 

Montgomery, ¢ ‘lothier & Tyler 
Scranton, Brooks & Co 


n&C wrodast & Co. 
Moi intgomery. “Clothier & Tyler bd Bonbright & Co., Ine. - es Fd OHIO RHODE ISLAND 
0 ewark, J. 8. Rippe . 4 , 2ANTD 
New even. Firat all Browa ly & Co. siiees ‘ati Claciaseti, Citizens National Nowpert. , Aquidneck National 
vew Haven Bank Surt ) , - . 
S-cond National Bank R. L. Day & Co Albany. First National Bank Cee Tee ane icnt-Her- Pawtucket. Slater Trust Co 
Chas. W. Scranton Co Estabrook & Co. National Commercial Ba tick Co SS Exchange 
White. Weld & C Hayden, Stone & Co. ene tone, National Bank Harris, Forbes & Co oterchamen Mantenel Beak 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA ? Hi Harris, Forbes & Co. Hayden, Miller & Co National Exchange Bank 


Weehtageen. aay Trust Co. 
W. B. Hibbs & Co 


Macon. Hillyer Bond & Mortgage 
20. 


ILLINOIS 
Chicago, Allerton,Greene & King 
Bi Elliott & Harrison 





“Vi. Rollins & Sons 
Co, 


Spencer aS 


Sawyer, Noble & Co 
Middletown, 
tional Ban 
new, z oom city, J.P. Morgan & 


A merican Exchange National 


,, Merchants Na- 





Otls & Co 


OREGON 
Portiand, Hall & Lewis 


PENNYSYLVANIA 


Providence National Bank 


¢ Jackson & Curt Bis hamton, Peoples’ Trust Co. The Tillotson & Wolcott Co Industrial Truat Co 
; N Peabod White, Weld & Co Rhode Island Hospital Trust 
: GEORGI ‘ ee hé& & Os -——y Bank of Dutalo | Columbus, Huntington National Co. _ 
Atlanta, Trust Com any oO om} . arr bes san Sodell & © 
Georgia te Merril, \dnam& Co i miter Weld a Go - Toleda.” on yoo a. Richardeon & Clark 
Robinson-Humphrey- -Wardlaw- FE ; ‘oledo, Second National Ban Wilson, Slade & Co 
: os Millett, ei wy 4) eee Secor & Bell Westerly, Washington Trust Co 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Charleston, First National Bank 
A M. Marshall & Bro 
The k. M. Moreland Co 


C. F. Childs & Spencer Philadeiphia, Drexel & Co 
is & Stone & Webster Bask a America . Brown Prothere & Co TENNESSEE 
Tucker, Anthony & Co. ank of New Yor 3ank of North America poe oo 
Francis J. a o ) Anthon & Tyson Chemical National Bank Central National Bank oe Fourth-First National 
Kean, Taylor & Co. H. C. Wainwright & Co. Chase National Bank Corn Exchange National Bank = 
Kissell, Kinnicutt & Co. White, W . First National Bank First National Bank ; 
Lee, Higginson Fall niet Massasoit Pocasset Hanover National Bank Fourth Street National Bank VERMONT 
Peabody Houghteling & Co Natio’ Importers & Traders National Franklin National Bank Brattleboro, Brattleboro Trust 
Wm. A. Read & Co. Metacomet National Bank Bank Philadelphia National Bank o fi 
titioas Salomon & ‘Co. Chace & Stafford Irving National Bank Commercial Trust Co Montpelier, Montpelier National 
Spencer Trask & Co F. O. Dodge Liberty 7. Bank Fidelity Trust Co x , 
Stone & Webster G. M. Haffards & C Manhattan 2 _* te oe Girard Tras Co — Rutiaad,Clement National Bank 
Fitchburg@, Safet Fund National echanics et ational ennsylvania Co. for Insurance 
Waite, ‘oe & Co. . . Bank on Lives and Granting An- VIRGINIA 
Haverhill, Merchants National Sherhente Motions Bank . autties - p Richmond, American National 
Evansvilie” elm Nationa of Commerce arclay, Moore & Co Hank 
‘Cuambe woes Lowell, Old Lowell National nee x _ Chestes D Barney & Co Rank of Commerce & Trust 
James C. lson Bank National Par Satties & Co First National Bank 
= SO. James M. Abbott & Co., Ine Seaboard National Denk C. H. Bean & Co M chane 4 * Mi rchants Na- 
Lyna, Essex Trust € Bankers Trust Co. Benson & Packard tional Bank 


KENTUCKY 
Louisville, United States Trust New Bedford, First National Central Trust Co Thomas A. Biddle & Co Merchanis National Bank 
Co. Bank Columbia Trust Co. Bodine Sons & Co National State & City Bank 
Henning Chambers & Co. Mechanics National Bank. Equitable Trust Co. William P. Bonbright & Co, Planters National Baak 
James C. Wiison & Co. Merchants Nationa! Bank Farmers Loan & Trust Co. Ine Old Dominion Trust Co 


ns, aD 


Interstate Trust & Banking Co. 
MARYLAND 





on ~ wane First National 


Merchants National Beak 
Ocean National Ban 
heats —~ Agricultural National 


Pittafield National Bank 
F. Peach 


Guaranty Trust Co 

Metropolitan Trust Co. 

New York Trust Co. 

Title Gyaranese & Trust Co, 

Union Trust € 

United tates Mortgage & 
Trust ¢ 


Brooke, Stokes & Co 
Butcher, Sherrerd & Hansell 
Cassatt & Co 

bE. W. Clark & Co 

Coles & Wurta 

Elkins, Morris & Co 

Ervin & Co 


Richmond Hank & Trust Co 
Richmond Trust & Savings Co 
Virginia Trust Co 

Thomas ranch & Co 
Davenport & Co 

Seott & Stringfellow 

John L. Williams & Sons 


Baltimore, Citizens National United } tates Trust Co Charies Fearon & Co 

ee Pe Sf Naumkeag Trust Co. August Belmont & Co Frasier & Co “e WASHINGTON 

erchan echanics } rust © Chas arne 0 } reeman ‘0 - - . 

Bank ae ee se — — Blair & Co 2 Robt. Glendinning & Co, Seattle, — Wenern Tran & 
National Bank of Cotumerse H. H. ‘Shinner William P. Bonbright & Co., Goodall, Wister & Co ¥ "aR 4a ¥ _. 
Baltimore Trust Co Tift Brothers & Co Ine Grabam & Co Sesh _~~~ ome 
Maryland Trust Co Taunton, Machinists National Brown Brothers & Co. N. W. Halsey & Co eee. er Matline & Som 
Mercantile ‘Trust & Deposit Co. Bank Clark, Vodee & Co Harper & Turner acomea, Ans & Soas 

Alexander Brown & Sons Taunton National Bank Harvey isk & Sons Harris, Forbes & Co ’ 

Garrett & Sons Worcester, Bonney & Moore Heidetoicn, tcketheimer & Co. Chas. C eemeee. Jr, & Co WISCONSIN 

Townsend Scott & Son Kinsiey & Adams Haligarten & Co, Heary & W Milwaukee, Kdgar, Kicker & Co 
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THREE NEW SETS 


THE RIVERSIDE 
UPLIFT SERIES 


Books of interest and inspiration by 
famous living authors. Whoever 
wants to gain fresh sest and enjoy- 
ment from life, to cultivate the mind 
and add to his capacity for richer, 
fuller living, will find in this series 
just the needed stimulus backed 4 
wealth of definite suggestions. 
following titles are included in the 
initial publication: 


The Cultivated Man 
By CHARLES W. ELIOT. 


Whither 

ANONYMOUS. 
Self-Cultivation in English 
The Glory of the Imperfect 
Trades and Professions 

By GEORGE H. PALMER. 


The Amateur Spirit 
By BLISS PERRY. 
Calrn Yourself 
By GEORGE L. WALTON. 


Why I Believe in Poetry 
By EDWARD BOK 


Artistically bound 
blue 
net, 


THE NEW POETRY 
SERIES 


This series attempts to give to the 
best of contemporary verse the audi- 
ence in its own generation that it 
deserves The volumes to be issued 
this fall are: 


The Cloister 
By EMILE VERHAEREN. 


Afternoons in April 
By GRACE HAZARD CONKLING. 


Interflow 
By GROFFREY ©. FABER. 


For information regarding previous 
volumes in the serica, write to the 
publishera 


Each, boards, 75 cents net. 


THE HISTORICAL 
WORKS OF 
JOHN FISKE 


Riverside Pocket Edition. 


In this edition the works of Jobn 
Fiske, one of the most readable as 
well as one of the greatest of Amer- 
ican historians, are put into a form 
which invites the casual reader as 
well as the student and which is par. 
tieularly adapted to the busy man 
whose only time for reading is while 
traveling. The set includes the fol- 
lowing volumes: 





in steel 
boards. Each, 50 cents 


The “wapeeeed of America. 
3 vols. 

The Beginnings of New Eng- 
land 

Old Virginia and Her Neigh- 
bors. 2 vols. 


New France and New England 
The Dutch and Quaker Colo- 


nies in America. 2 vols. 
The American Revolution. 
2 vols. 
The Critical Period of Ameri- 
can History, 1773-1789 


Each with 4 photo- 
gravure illustrations. limp 
Leather. Each $2.00 net. The 
set, 324.00 net. 


12 wols. 





THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF JOHN HAY 
By WILLIAM ROSCOE THAYER. 


A great biography and a great historical document as well, illuminating as 
perhaps never before, the Civil War period and our recent diplomatic history, 4s 
well as furnishing frank and intimate pen pictures of America’s leaders from 
Lincoln to Roosevelt. 2 vole, Fully illustrated. $5.00 net. 


THE! FALL OF TSINGTAU 
By JEFFERSON JONES. 


A graphic account of the reduction of the great German stronghold, written 
by the only American civilian eye-witness. Incidentally the volume throws a 
flood of light oa the intricate diplomatic situation in the Far East, especially 
as it concerns tie United States. Jilustrated. $1.75 net. 


THE NORMANS IN EUROPEAN HISTORY 
By CHARLES H. HASKINS. 


The first attempt to tell the connected story of Norman achievement in the 
various parts of Europe. §2.00 net. 


ARISTOCRACY AND JUSTICE 
By PAUL ELMER MORE. 


These essays deal with the vital questions of the day, both critically and 
constructively. Among the topics treated are The New Morality, The Philosophy 
of War, Natural Aristocracy, etc. $1.25 net. 


THE CASE OF AMERICAN DRAMA 
By THOMAS H. DICKINSON. 


The author of ‘“‘Chief Contemporary Dramatists’’ in this book discusses the 
present tendency of the American Drama and offers a helpful view of its develop- 
ment. $1.50 net. 


WHAT SHALL WE READ TO THE CHILDREN 
By CLARA W. HUNT. 


A wise, helpful book of advice to parents and teachers as to what and 
how to read to little children. Miss Hunt is head of the children’s department 
in the Brooklyn Public Library. $1.00 net. 


DOCTOR HOLMES’S BOSTON 
Edited by CAROLINE TICKNOR. 

This compilation of the many passages in Dr. Holmes’s work referring to his 
home city furnishes an almost consecutive story of nineteenth century Boston, 
and in addition is a revelation of Dr. Holmes himself. Special limited edition. 
SO illustrations. $6.00 net. 


A HILLTOP ON THE MARNE 
By MILDRED ALDRICH. 
These letters, written by a Boston woman who was living on the ‘“‘hilltop’’ 
at the time of the b,ttle on the Marne, and who stayed there throughout the 
titanic struggle, make a book of unique interest. Pictures and maps. $1.25 net. 


THE LOG OF A NON-COMBATANT 
By HORACE GREEN. 


This highly readable account of the experiences and adventures of a young 
American correspondent and dispatch bearer in the war zone deserves a place of 
its own. Jilustrated. $1.25 net. 


LETTERS ON AN ELK HUNT 
By ELINORE PRUITT STEWART, Author of “The Letters of a 
Woman Homesteader.” 


“The ‘human document’ form of literature has nowhere else attained such 
sanity, such clarity, such richness of simplicity.’’—St. Louis Republic. Frontis- 


piece. $1.00 net, 
A MARRIAGE CYCLE 
By ALICE FREEMAN PALMER. 


A beautiful epic of love by one of America’s most notable women. The 
poems are written with an imaginative insight, a simplicity, and an illuminating 
charm that bid fair to make the volume a classic in its kind. $1.00 net. 


BATTLEGROUND ADVENTURES 
By CLIFTON JOHNSON. 


Stories of the great battles of the Civil War, gathered from reports of 
non-combatant eyewitnesses. A book of absorbing interest to both young and 
old. Jilustrated, $2.00 net, 


THE QUIET HOUR 
Edited by FITZ ROY CARRINGTON. 


Poems of reflection and tranquillity, chosen from Stevenson and other well- 
loved writers. 8 portrait illustrations, Board binding, 75 cente net; limp 


leather, $1.25 net, 
OLD CALABRIA 
By NORMAN DOUGLAS. 


Of thie anique travel book on Southern Italy London Punch says: “ ‘Ol 
Calabria’ is from first to last a most joyous production.'’ Jllustrated. $4.00 net, 





FICTION 


THE FORTUNES OF 
GARIN 
By MARY JOHNSTON. 


A glorious romance of love 
and adventure in the days of 
chivalry. Frontispiece in color 
by Arthur Keller. $1.40 net. 





THE SONG OF THE 
LARK 
By WILLA 8. CATHER. 


The story of a prima don- 
na’s life from childhood on a 
Western ranch to interna- 
tional fame. “A distinct im- 
provement on her previous 
novels, ‘O Pioneers’ and ‘Alex- 


* *"_-N. Y. Her- 
—- $1.40 net. 


PENELOPE’S 
POSTSCRIPTS 


By 
KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN. 


“Age cannot destroy, nor 
familiarity lessen, Penelope's 
power to on. In a we 
‘postscripts,’ po 
potent as ever.”—Phila. Press. 


Frontispiece. $1.10 net. 


“ K 9 
By MARY 
ROBERTS RINEHART. 


“The realest bit of work 
amy Roberts Rinehart has 
done .. - an achievement 
in the midst of an arid waste 
of novels.” — Book News 
Monthly. Itus. $1.35 net. 


THE VALLEY 





ROAD 
By MARY HALLOCK FOOTE. 


“One of the choice novels 
of the year... .- Surround- 
ing the story and one with 
it is the colorful Californian 
atmosphere.”—Milwaukee Free 
Press. $1.85 net. 


CLOSED DOORS 


By MARGARET PRESCOTT 
MONTAGUE. 


“Something unique in_fic- 
N 


ree or ot since Myra 
Kelley’s mirth-provoking Yid- 
dish and Irish children, has 
anything s0 distinctive ap- 
peared.” — Milwaukee Free 
Press. $1.00 net. 


DAVID 
PENSTEPHEN 


By RICHARD PRYCE, 
Author of “Christopher,” et 


$1.35 net. 
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